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An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 


heres office, Chicago, dressed in 
bathing trunks and beach jacket. 


Mr. Nestler explains loss of Travelers Mr. and Mrs. Nestler continue their 
Cheques to manager. Cheques. : vacation as planned. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Nestler* of Toledo, Ohio, were vacationing last summer 

in Chicago. On August 4, 1955, they were bathing in Lake Michigan when their car 

was broken into and Mr. Nestler’s clothing stolen. His vacation funds, totaling 

$460 in Travelers Cheques bought at the suggestion of his local bank, were in one of 

the suits that was taken. Mr. Nestler immediately went to the American Express 

office in Chicago, dressed in bathing trunks and beach jacket, where he explained the *This name bas been 

loss of his Travelers Cheques«Aifiierican Express made an on-the-spot refund for gor hal the 
I id @xtr@ @hakrge. (The American Express manager also loaned persons involved, 

could walk down South Michigan Avenue to 


rica: btn Travelers _ 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD‘S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 





“LaGuardia Tower, this is Flight 683 —on 
final approach...” 


And within minutes your checks are on the 
way to the 4th floor of our Main Office to be 
processed by experienced men and women 
working with machines of almost magic 
agility. 


Hours saved through our collection service 
result from the use of Pouch Mail which 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Flies the money shuttle for bankers 


facilitates speedy and accurate handling. 
This is supplemented by a direct pick-up 
schedule at the airport established by the 
New York Clearing House with the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. Postal Authorities. 


This rapid, dependable day-and-night opera- 
tion can save you time, regardless of volume. 
Our complete service covers both domestic 
and foreign collections. To speed your trans- 
actions, write us today. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 





From Where We Sit... . 


A Discussion Program for Bankers? 


Whenever government becomes sovereign over any sector of our economy 


a portion of the real American revolution is liquidated. 


N THE COURSE of a discussion of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s policy development discussion 
program which appeared in our May issue,* we ventured 
to suggest that organized banking might do well to fol- 
low some modification of the pattern thus established. 
We concluded on this note: ‘‘The bankers of the coun- 
try, geared to such a program as is here sketchily de- 
scribed, could multiply many times the effectiveness of 
their efforts in behalf of a sound economy and good gov- 
ernment.” 


To summarize very briefly, the AFBF membership 
is supplied with a constant flow of material on subjects 
of current interest. This material consists predominantly 
of questions and provocative statements, and members 
are given all possible encouragement to do their own 
thinking at the grass roots. 


When, however, a question of policy has run the 
gamut of local, county, state and national meetings, and 
emerges as a duly adopted AFBF policy decision, that 
decision becomes, for the time being, an integral part of 
the organization’s philosophy. It is then taken back to 
the membership in thoroughly understandable language 
with a view to mustering all possible support for the men 
and measures best calculated, all things considered, to 
assist them in achieving the ends sought. 


It is to be doubted that there is another group in 
the country, however organized, that is doing anything 
like this kind of a job of first causing its membership to 
form its own thoroughly considered judgment on the 
issues with which it is concerned, and then presenting 
a united front in support of the conclusions reached. 


How does all this apply to banking? We have no 
pat answers, except to say that there are sure to be ways 
and means of adapting this discussion technique to the 
needs of any situation. Organized banking has its ABA 
and its state, regional, county, and local clearing-house 
associations. There is a certain lack of uniformity in the 
organizational setup that might give rise to a little 
difficulty, and there is, of course, nothing like the inte- 
gration of organization at every level that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has managed to achieve. 


But there is already a degree of liaison between the 


ABA and the state associations, and it shouldn’t be too 
difficult to enlarge the activities of the ABA’s State As- 
sociation Section, the ABA state vice presidents, the 
state members of the ABA Executive Council, etc., in 
such a way as to enable them to do a good job of en- 
listing the co-operation of all other levels of organized 
banking. 

And what have bankers got to talk about? We can 
cite the question discussed elsewhere in this magazine 
by Kenneth R. Wells, vice president of Chicago’s Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Company, as one that 
would appear to have received all too little consideration 


*Reprints are available upon request. 


—Admiral Ben Moreell 


at the hands of bankers and people in general. Do we 
really need Title I? Or is it just something to which we’ve 
become accustomed and that will probably remain on the 
books more or less indefinitely because it is doing a good 
job of reducing sales resistance, whatever its long-range 
implications may be. Mr. Wells declares that it has 
served its purpose and urges that it be permitted to die 
a natural death next September 30. 

And what about Title II? Have we done enough 
thinking and talking about the conventional mortgage? 
These questions are prompted by the excellent treatment 
given the subject by Richard B. Haskell, president and 
treasurer of Mechanics Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn., 
before the ABA’s annual Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference last March. “If we do not change direction,” 
said Mr. Haskell, ‘‘. . . it seems inevitable that we are 
continuing farther and farther into the mesh of govern- 
ment control, steadily continuing along the road to so- 
cialized housing, possibly socialized lending.” 

Only a careful reading of Mr. Haskell’s address will 
suffice to convey its full meaning, and only a thorough 
discussion of the questions he raises will serve to reveal 
the full import of all that he says. This brief reference 
to it is intended only to point up with all due emphasis 
our great need for some means of enabling bankers and 
others to do something more about the vital questions of 
the day than listen to painstakingly prepared speeches 
about them, and go on about their business. 


Other questions bearing directly on sorse aspect of 
banking and finance will readily suggest themselves; and 
there can be no doubt that bankers share with farmers a 
proper concern regarding such subjects as “government 
in business,” “‘centralization of government,” and ‘‘price- 
depressing agricultural surpluses.” 


It may well be argued that bankers will never reach 
a degree of unanimity in their feeling about some of 
these issues that will warrant a policy declaration defi- 
nitely favoring one side or the other. Some issues, in 
fact, are so involved in self-interest that an objective 
approach to them is impossible, so they might as well be 
ruJed out. 

But there are many current issues on which there is 
great need for the banker to thoroughly consider what 
his position should be, and then stand up and be counted. 
For the banker who has thought things through is going 
to take his stand on the side of freedom. 
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Votes for Sale? 


Are farmers’ votes for sale to the 
highest bidder? To most farmers or 
other citizens this question has insult- 
ing implications. Politicians 
have learned by experience that ef- 
forts to buy votes result in prompt and 
unfavorable reactions by the great 
mass of voters. Farmers, in particular, 
have cherished and defended their 
right as free men to vote for the can- 
didate of their choice and have re- 
jected appeals for support based on 
selfish interest or class prejudice. 
Study of election results of recent 
years indicates that rural voters have 
not supported candidates who base 
their campaigns on extravagant prom- 
ises to raid the federal treasury for the 
benefit of their constituents. 


Apparently many members of Con- 
gress, judging by their recent voting 
on agricultural legislation, have ig- 
nored these lessons of the past and be- 
lieve that the farm vote is up for sale 
to those who support give-away pro- 
grams. Higher price supports, in- 
creased set-aside, two and three price 
schemes, dual parity standards, in- 
creased payments—every conceivable 
device to confuse and conceal the in- 
escapable truth that attempts to legis- 
late prosperity into agriculture are a 
miserable failure. 

If we follow the emotional appeals 
of those who would “give up some of 
their freedom for $20.00 hogs” we may 
be taking a long step towards destroy- 
ing our representative form of gov- 
ernment. Self-government depends 
upon self discipline. 

What is the price of your vote—a 
mess of pottage or freedom of oppor- 
tunity? 


—Charles B. Shuman, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
in The Nation's Agriculture for May. 
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% ONE account here gives you 575 direct 
correspondents in California... 





Bank of America’s statewide network of branches saves 
days in California routing. Cash letters may be sent 
direct to any of our 575 branches and your account 
credited the day they are received. Rejected items, 
returned direct, reach you days faster. For complete 


information about this unique correspondent service, write 





Corporation and Bank Relations Department, Bank 


of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 






or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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COVER 
Triple Play 


Last January The Second National 
Bank of Houston changed its name to 
Bank of the Southwest National Asso- 
ciation. Explained Board Chairman 
Col. W. B. Bates: ‘Bank of the South- 
west is more than just a new name 
for Second National. It is the basic 
idea behind our bank’s new expansion 
plans.”” Simultaneously, the man who 
was responsible for many of those ex- 
pansion plans, L. Randolph Bryan, 
Jr., stepped up from president to vice 
chairman of the board and chairman 
of the executive committee; and young 
(44) A. G. (‘Mac’) McNeese, Jr., ad- 
vanced to the presidency. 



















New Home. This month Bank of 
the Southwest moves into a gleaming 
new, all-aluminum skyscraper. Built 
at a cost of $16 million, the new 
building covers an entire block, gives 
Bank of the Southwest the world’s 
largest banking lobby (one and one- 
half acres). Under an unusual finan- 
cing arrangement, the bank will own 
the building’s four-story base out- 
right, while the ‘tower’ will be 
financed by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. and owned by a subsidiary 
corporation which has a long-term 
lease with the bank. 













































The name change, the top executive 
change and the move into new quart- 
ers climax a dozen years of remarkable 
growth for Bank of the Southwest. 
On December 31, 1943, the bank had 
resources of $112 million;* by the end 
of last year the figure had risen to $344 
million, a thumping 207 per cent in- 
crease (vs. a 95 per cent increase for 
all banking resources in the U.S. dur- 
ing the same period). 


It was in 1943 that Houston Attor- 
ney Col. W. B. Bates and a group of 
associates acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Second National from the 
bank’s own trust department, which 
was acting as executor and trustee of 
the controlling stock. Col. Bates was 
elected chairman of the board, and the 
following year Randolph Bryan moved 
up from executive vice president to 
president. 






*Including $19 million assets of San Jacinto Na- 
tional Bank and $20 million assets of Guardian 
Trust Co., both of Houston. The former was merged 
into Second National in November 1944, the latter 
in December 1945. 
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The Top of the Financial News 





The Heir Apparent. In a shrewd, 
forward-looking move in 1953, Presi- 
dent Bryan brought in big, affable 
A. G. (for Aylmer Green) McNeese, 
Jr., as his assistant and heir apparent. 
A specialist in the legal aspects of the 
oil and gas industry, Mac McNeese 
had joined the firm of Fulbright, 
Crooker, Freeman, Bates & Jaworski 
(in which Col. Bates was and still is 
a partner) in 1939. Rising swiftly, he 
became vice president and general 
counsel of McCarthy Oil & Gas Co. in 
1943, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of Houston Oil Co. of Texas and 
a director of Houston Oil’s two sub- 
sidiaries, Southwestern Settlement & 
Development Corp. and East Texas 
Pulp & Paper Co., in 1951. 


Meanwhile, Lawyer-Oilman 
McNeese had also acquired an interest 
in banking as one of the organizers 
and first directors of the Bellaire State 
Bank of Houston (now the Fannin 
State Bank) and, beginning in 1948, 
as a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of Second National. 


“We took an important step in 
October 1953,” said Randolph Bryan 
in his annual report for that year, 
“when we persuaded our director, 
A. G. McNeese, Jr., practically 20 
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years my junior, to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant president. This title, 
rare in the banking business, means 
exactly what the words imply. He 
shares with me the duties and respon- 
sibilities of my position, and the door 
is always open between our adjoining 
offices. Mr. McNeese’s experience as 
a lawyer and oil and gas executive 
uniquely qualifies him to assume a 
position of leadership in our bank.’’* 


Change at the Top. Last fall Ran- 
dolph Bryan decided he would relin- 
quish the presidency to Mac McNeese 
simultaneously with the bank’s name 
change in January. Commented Board 
Chairman Bates: ‘It was at Mr. Bry- 
an’s suggestion and request that the 
move was made. He is several years 
away from retirement age and will 
continue as an active officer of the 
bank, but will be relieved of the ad- 
ministrative and executive duties 
which the presidency carries with it. 
In an organization of our size, the 
executive committee of the board of 
directors exercises close supervision 
over the bank’s lending policies and 
loan account. With more than $150 
million of loans, the chairmanship of 


*Oil loans make up 20-25 per cent of Bank of the 
Southwest's total loan volume. In this connection, 
the bank maintains a large oil and gas depart- 
ment staffed by petroleum engineers and geolo- 
gists. Other specialized departments: foreign, 
correspondent banks, investment, industrial, agri- 
cultural. 


L. RANDOLPH BRYAN, JR. & COL. W. B. BATES 
After 12 years of remarkable growth, new expansion plans. 


Extend your facilities around the 


Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


CREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
prea Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 


can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- - 


lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 


Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 


on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streeis 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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W. R. GARRISON 
Executive Vice President 


that committee has become a full-time 
job.” 

Rounding out Bank of the South- 
west’s top executive team are Clar- 
ence M. Malone, vice chairman of the 
board and aggressive business go- 
getter; H. M. Seydler, senior vice 
president and veteran lending officer; 
and W. R. Garrison, executive vice 
president and chief operations officer. 


With its progressive, well-balanced 
executive lineup, its new, more de- 
scriptive name and its smart new 
quarters, Bank of the Southwest ap- 
pears ready to continue its upsurge in 
the highly-competitive Southwestern 
banking picture. 


MERGERS & ACQUISITIONS 
Beating the Deadline 


By the time President Eisenhower 
signed the Spence-Robertson Bank 
Holding Company Act* into law last 
month, big, California-based Trans- 
america Corp. already had established 
footholds in six mountain states. 
Specifically, Transamerica had since 
the first of the year acquired control- 
ling interests in 20 additional banks: 
three in Utah (combined assets: $170 
million), five in New Mexico ($94 mil- 
lion), three in Colorado ($78 million), 
three in Wyoming ($61 million), three 
in Montana ($45 million) and three in 


*Among other things, the act bars bank holding 
companies from acquiring assets of any additional 
bank located in another state unless such acquisi- 
tion is specifically authorized by statute of that 
state. At present, no state has such a statute. 
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C. M. MALONE 
Vice Chairman of the Board 





Idaho ($43 million). These acquisi- 
tions bring the total resources of 
Transamerica’s banking subsidiaries 
to more than $2.9 billion. 


Buffalo Wedding 


Directors of Manufacturers & Trad- 
ers Trust Co. and of Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo last month OK’d a merger of 
the latter institution into the former. 
Subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers and state and Federal authorities, 
M&T would issue 605,000 additional 
shares, exchange 2} shares for each 
share of Liberty Bank. The combined 
bank would have 56 offices in Buffalo 
and Western New York, resources of 
more than $560 million (vs. The Ma- 
rine Trust Co. of Western New York’s 
61 offices and $715 million assets). 


THE MONEY MANAGERS 
Answering Their Critics 


In the face of mounting criticism 
from industry (e.g., from General Mo- 
tors President Harlow Curtice) and 
Washington (e.g., from Treasury Sec- 
retary George Humphrey and Demo- 
cratic Representative Wright Pat- 
man), Federal Reserve Chief William 
McC. Martin, Jr., felt called upon last 
month to defend his policy, reassure 
business that money would be avail- 
able to meet legitimate credit de- 
mands. Speaking before the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, he said: 


‘‘Business— including agricultural 
needs for credit characteristically ex- 













H. M. SEYDLER 
Senior Vice President 


pand at certain seasons, and it is al- 
ways the job of the Federal Reserve 
to see that those seasonal needs are 
met. The Federal Reserve has always 
done so, and will keep on doing so. 
It is one thing for interest rates to rise 
under the pressures of a heavy demand 
for credit, and another thing for money 
to become completely unavailable. 
The forces of the market must be al- 
lowed to operate, as reflected in in- 
terest rates, but it would be preposter- 
ous to stifle the economy by making 
money unavailable. 


“Growth in the money supply must 
be regulated according to the coun- 
try’s real needs. If borrowers crowd 
banks with loan demands on a scale 
much greater than average normal 
growth, they can expect the result to 
be some rise in interest rates. If that 
rise does occur, it merely signals con- 
tinuance of the Federal Reserve 
policy of letting the supply and de- 
mand for credit be reflected in market 
rates of interest. Certainly it does not 
signal a policy of choking off the flow 
of credit and forcing rates artificially 
higher, for there is not any such policy 
and there is not going to be one of that 
kind.” 


Inflation & Deflation. So far as the 
Fed’s underlying philosophy was con- 
cerned, there would be no change. 
Reitreated Bill Martin: ‘‘We do our 
utmost at all times to stay alert to the 
dangers of both inflation and defla- 
tion, and to counteract either with 
equal vigor. 


“We fight inflation partly because 
7 













to sound 
bond portfolio 
management 
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ut-of-town banks look 
to their New York 
correspondent for advice on 
bond portfolio management. 
First National City 
correspondents know they 
can depend on the quality of 
the advice they receive 
because it comes from the 
same able, experienced 

men who supervise the 
Bank’s own investments. 






















If your bank could profit 











from this top-quality — 2 ee 
guidance—or from First . “ ™ 
National City’s complete 
securities handling service— 
we'd be glad to tell you 
more about it. Why not call 
on First National City first? 


Delmont K. Pfeffer, Vice President, and 
Leo A. Kane, Vice President in charge 
of our Bond Department, head First 
National City’s team of “bond experts,” 
including Assistant Vice Presidents: 

A. J. Aecola, G. E. Barnett, R. C. 
Bush, J. F. Connelly, J. H. Fleiss, | 

A. W. McGrath and D. B. Seudder. 





















YEARS OF EXPERIENCE with major 
underwritings of State and Municipal 
Bonds for such projects as schools 
like the one shown at left lend 
authority to the Bank’s advice to 
correspondents in tis important 
field of investment. 
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Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
66 Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates * 74 Offices in Greater New York 

















Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


Fist in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















































WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, JR. 
Reassurance for borrowers. 







it is the forerunner of deflation. If I 
thought inflation would create jobs 
and prosperity, I might be for it. But 
I am convinced that, apart from tran- 
sitory effects, the result of inflation is 
the destruction of jobs and prosperity. 
I know there are some who think dif- 
ferently—who believe that ‘a little 
inflation,’ say a price rise of about 3 
per cent a year—is a good thing, es- 
pecially for ‘the little man.’ It seems 
to me they owe it to owners of savings 
bonds, pension rights, savings de- 
posits, building and loan shares, life 
insurance policies, and so on to ex- 
plain just how a ‘little inflation’ is 
going to help them.” 


"Cosmic Jest.”” Also answering the 
Fed’s critics last month was Allan 
Sproul, retiring president of the Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of New York 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, May 15). Speak- 
ing before the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, he described as “a sort 
of cosmic jest” the recent claim that 
the Fed’s policy of credit restraint had 
contributed in part to difficulties in 
the auto industry. ‘‘Rather,”’ he said, 
“the difficulties have arisen out of a 
misuse, or abuse, of one form of credit 
during the lush days of 1955, and we 
are paying for it in 1956.” 

The rising trend of prices during the 
past year, he continued, “was not 
something to be facilitated and encour- 
aged by too easy access to reserve 
funds at too little cost. There has 
been no shying away by the Federal 
Reserve System from its responsi- 
bility to supply the reserve funds 
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needed to meet necessary demands for 
bank credit, but with this responsi- 
bility goes the equal responsibility of 
trying to see to it that bank reserves 
are not so readily or cheaply available 
as to foster and promote expansive 
efforts which are temporarily beyond 
our physical capacity for balanced 
growth.” 

The April discount rate boost, which 
touched off the latest wave of “tight 
money” charges, was intended, said 
Allan Sproul, “‘to give public notice of 
the pressure being exerted on the com- 
mercial banking system by business 
demands for credit. In this way the 
banks would be further encouraged to 
make adjustments within their own 
loan and investment portfolios to meet 
these credit needs, and to screen more 
carefully the necessary demands for 
credit from the speculative or fringe 
demands.” 


Private View 


Near month’s end Henry C. Alex- 
ander, chairman of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., added his voice to the con- 
troversy. Said he: “I think the Fede- 
ral has been right in its policy up to 
this time—even including the most 
recent discount rate increase. In fact, 
at the time I favored a 3 per cent rate 
rather than a 234 per cent. I have no 
quarrel with the present level of rates. 
They are, with possible minor excep- 
tions, the lowest in the free world; 
they are low in historical perspective 
and are not significantly discouraging 
loan demand. The difficulty is not in 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Two recommendations. 
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wou GET your clients off to a 
good start when you sell them 
First National City Bank Travel- 
ers Checks. Wherever they’re go- 
ing, their trip will be more carefree 
if they’re carrying this well-known 
travel currency+spendable like 
cash without the risks of cash. If 
lost or stolen, NCB Travelers 
Checks are fully refunded. 

You reap extra profits, too, in sell- 
ing NCB Travelers Checks, be- 
cause you remit to us only 10% 
of the selling commission—90% is 
yours to keep. These travel checks 
are well known around the world 
and have been carried by travelers | 
for over half a century. An exten- 
sive advertising campaign directs 
all prospects to Buy at Banks. 
Free sales aids include a kit, tai- 
lor-made for your use, to tie in 
with this national effort. 




































































HANDY. NCB Travelers Checks © 
buy goods and services on any trip 
anywhere.,.live up to their repu- 
tation as “The Traveler's Friend”! 

























































NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS pro- 
tect your clients’ travel funds just 
as your safe deposit vaults protect 
their valuables back home. They 
are backed by The First National 
City Bank of New York. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS ABOUT FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS: 
© Safe—fully refunded if lost or stolen 
e Spendable like cash—instantly recognized around the globe 
© Convenient—come in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denominations 
© Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only $1 per $100 
¢ Good until used—backed by The First National City Bank of N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











the cost of money but in the degree of 
its availability.” 

In tight money periods, explained 
Henry Alexander, ‘the borrower who 
is less well established, who has not 
been able to build up strong banking 
relationships, inevitably suffers. He 
suffers even though he may be emi- 
nently credit-worthy. Other customers 
who have been only potential bor- 
rowers attempt to become actual bor- 
rowers just to make certain of having 
funds which they may possibly need, 
while still others cut back their expan- 


sion plans to make certain of having 
no possible need for funds. When this 
starts happening with too many bor- 
rowers, then money is getting too close 
to the non-availability point. 


Available but Firm. “I come, there- 
fore, to the recommendation that re- 
straints on availability should be eased 
somewhat. (At the same time) I 
recommend with equal emphasis no 
easing of rates. These two recommen- 
dations may sound inconsistent, and 
perhaps in pure theory they are, but in 
practical affairs they are not. 





King Cotton Puts on Party Clothes 


Each May the Cotton Carnival attracts many visitors 
to Memphis, to join Memphians in “the South’s big- 
gest party.” Symbolizing the importance of cotton to 
Memphis and the Mid-South, the carnival brings a 
week filled with parades and parties. 

Cotton is of more than once-a-year interest to First 


with the industry. Our Cotton Department has grown 


by this department, as well. 
You are invited to make full use of our facilities. 


first of 
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First National Bank 


National, however. As a cotton bank in the world’s | 
cotton capital, we have long been closely associated | 


so that it now occupies an entire floor of our main | 
office. Staffed by experienced officers, it serves the | 
needs of growers, shippers, ginners, processors and | 
others interested in cotton. Those interested in other | 
commodities, such as rice and other grains, are served | 


Whenever we can serve you, we'd like you to think | 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE | 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





‘Artificially depressed interest rates, 
with which we sought to cure a de- 
pression, are ill adapted to the needs 
of the economy we have today. They 
discourage savings and stiniulate in- 
flation. We should not try to counter- 
act the ill effects of artificially cheap 
money by making money too scarce. 
Let the rate respond to demand. 


“‘Now, if more money is needed, 
where is it coming from? The imme- 
diate need,’ concluded Henry Alex- 
ander, “‘can be properly met by the 
Federal Reserve authorities. The dis- 
count window should be kept open 
for all legitimate purposes. (This) can 
be supplemented by or coordinated 
with securities operations in the open 
market as the need arises from week to 
week or month to month. Finally, 
member bank reserve requirements 
can be lowered modestly. Reserve re- 
quirements, particularly in the money 
centers, are too high.” 


Easing Up 


By month’s end the Fed had started 
to provide additional bank reserves via 
the purchase of bills. Presumably, the 
action was taken to help banks meet 
the ‘‘seasonal’’—i.e., June income tax 
—eredit demands of corporations. 
Consensus in the financial community, 
however, was that the Fed would ease 
up a bit more than just seasonally. 


FINANCING BUSINESS 


Loan Surge 


Despite tight money conditions (see 
above), commercial and_ industrial 
loans of the weekly reporting member 
banks last month climbed to another 
new all-time high—to $27.7 billion, 
up $5.5 billion over a year earlier. 
Since the first of the year, such loans 
have risen $1.6 billion, compared with 
a rise of $314 million in the like 1955 
period and a decline of $1.4 billion in 
the like 1954 period. Normally, of 
course, business loans decline season- 
ally during the first half. 


Leading the parade of borrowers by 
a wide margin are the metals and 
metal products manufacturers, which 
have upped their outstanding bank 
loans by a walloping $1.1 billion since 
the first of the year. Next come the 
petroleu m-coal-chemicals-rubber 
group with an increase of $279 million 
and trade (wholesale and retail) with 
an increase of $234 million. One excep- 
tion to the contra-seasonal loan trend: 
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sales finance companies, which have 
cut back their outstanding bank cred- 
its by $301 million since January 1. 

This month business loan totals 
seem certain to rise even higher as 
corporations borrow heavily to pay 
June taxes. 


Still Busy 


Complete figures on corporate secu- 
rity financing in the U.S. during the 
first quarter were released last month 
by SEC (see page 48). Even though 
the total dollar volume of offerings 
was below that of the like period last 
year, it had still been a busy three 
months for the underwriters of such 
issues. Highlizhts: 

@ New corporate securities offered for 
cash sale added up to $2.2 billion, 
compared with $2.5 billion in the first 
quarter of 1955. 

@ New issues of manufacturing com- 
panies totaled $713 million, down $196 
million from a year earlier; utility 
offerings amounted to $456 million, 
down $115 million, and new issues of 
financial companies totaled $599 mil- 
lion, down $17 million. Offerings of 
the communication industry, in con- 
trast, increased to $162 million from 
$79 million. 

@ First quarter flotations consisted of 
$1.7 billion bonds (virtually un- 
changed from a year earlier), $189 
million preferred stock (vs. $111 mil- 
lion) and $355 million common stock 
(vs. $758 million). Thus, the entire 
dip in security financing was ac- 
counted for by a sharp drop in equity 
emissions. 

@ Nearly half the dollar volume of new 
issues was sold privately. In last year’s 
first quarter, private placements ac- 
counted for less than a third of total 
new issue volume. 


MILESTONE 


New Home 


The United States National Bank 
of Denver, Colorado’s fourth largest 
(assets: $120 million), last month 
moved into spanking new quarters in 
Denver’s Mile High Center.* The 
story behind the move was the famil- 
iar one of a fast-growing bank in a 
fast-growing area. Last year alone 
U.S. National deposits climbed an 

(Continued on page 57) 
*Denver’s version of Rockefeller Plaza. The cen- 
ter is owned by big Webb & Knapp, inc., of New 


York, from which U. S. National has leased its new 
quarters. 
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Chances are Vaughn R. Jackson, one of The First Penn- 
sylvania’s vice-presidents, is in friendly New Orleans. 
He may be visiting a member of our correspondent fam- 
ily. Or perhaps he’s bringing a Philadelphia business 
opportunity to the attention of one of our own customers. 
For Mr. Jackson knows all about fast-growing Phila- 
delphia—its markets, business trends, taxes. 

He also knows that both correspondents and industrial 
customers depend on one of our well-known services: we 
send all clearances by air mail direct to our own corre- 
spondents. There’s no faster way. 

If you’re interested in learning about our many other 
valuable services, ask Mr. Jackson, or any of our officers, 
to pay you a visit. And when you’re in Philadelphia, 
make your first stop our Main Office, 15th and Chestnut 
Sts. Be glad to see you. 


The First Pennsylvania 
BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 
29 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 





Member Federal Reserve System ° Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Listen ... RCA brings your ear every sound 
it can hear with new high fidelity 3 


Ever since Caruso’s voice first 
thrilled Americans in their homes, 
RCA has pioneered the search 
for new worlds of sound. Thus 
RCA is now able to present the 
ultimate in high fidelity — New 
Orthophonic “Victrola” phono- 
graphs that reproduce more re- 
corded sound than your ear could 
ever hear before. 

These instruments have been 
made possible by RCA’s experi- 
ence, skill—and the tremendous 
facilities of the David Sarnoff Re- 
search Center at Princeton, N. J. 
Constant improvement has been 
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sought — and found — on every 
phase of musical reproduction, 
from the microphone over the 
conductor’s head to the “Victrola” 
phonograph at your-elbow. 

The same leadership that 
brings you New Orthophonic 
High Fidelity instruments is be- 
hind all RCA products—all con- 
ceived through “Electronics for 
Living” that make life easier, 
happier, safer. 


® 


i ad 
TWIN CONSOLE “MARK 1.” In one cabinet: 
“Victrola” 3-speed phonograph, tape recorder, 
AM-FM radio. In the other: four matched high 
fidelity speakers. Model 6HF1. $1600. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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The Issues in Washington . ce 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG. RM. 1104 


Future of bank merger legislation still is very uncertain. 

Two significantly different approaches to the problem are under consideration. 
One approach is contained in the House—passed Celler bill, which was the subject of 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee hearings late last month. The other approach is 
contained in a bill introduced last month by Senators Fulbright and Capehart, and 
referred to the Banking committee. 























The Celler bill would amend the Clayton Act to: 
1) Cover acquisitions of bank assets, in addition to the present coverage of 
acquisitions of bank stock. 

. 2) Require that the Government be given 90 days advance notice of any merger 
or acquisition involving corporations (including banks) with combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of more than $10 million. In the case of banks, such 
prior notice would have to be given to the Federal Reserve Board——and to the 
Attorney General. 





The Fulbright—Capehart bill would amend the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to 
require advance approval of any bank merger or acquisition by the Comptroller, the 
Reserve Board, or FDIC, depending on the status of the resulting bank. 

Before taking action, the appropriate agency would have to seek the views of 
the other two banking agencies, and it might also—if it wished—-request the 
opinion of the Attorney General. 


Thus, the Fulbright-—Capehart bill would vest the final say-so over prospective 
bank mergers in the three banking agencies, while the Celler bill would substitute 
the Justice Department for the Comptroller and FDIC. 

Under the Celler bill, any bank merger that might substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly would be prohibited. This would seem to 
mean that the effect on competition would be the sole determining factor. 

Under the Fulbright—Capehart bill, in contrast, ''important banking factors'' 
(e.g., Capital, management, earnings prospects) would also be taken into considera— 
tion. Re. the competitive aspects, the test would be whether or not a merger would 
result in an ''undue'' rather than a ''substantial'' lessening of competition. 

In general, the Celler approach is pushed by the Justice Dept., FTC and the 
Independent Bankers Assoc., while the Fulbright-—Capehart version is much preferred 
by the Treasury, the Fed, the Comptroller, FDIC and ABA. 




















Sen. Fulbright says the Banking comm. will soon hold hearings on his bill to 
tighten SEC regulation over unlisted securities....Little of value is likely to come 
out of the current hearings on the relationship between the Treasury and its private 
advisers on debt management matters (i.e., the Gov't borrowing committees of ABA, 
IBA, NAMSB, insurance). Same goes for the projected hearings on credit policy. 
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SOLD AND SERVICED ad 


Burroughs 





Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 





Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marks, 
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New Model 205 Recorder 


Where separate Recorders are needed, this is your 
model—the Micro-Twin without the Reader. Like 
the Micro-Twin, it records as fast as it can be fed— 
by hand or automatically. It can film records 
front and back simultaneously, or one side only if 
you prefer. Easy to move about; compact, too— 
just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


New Model 206 Reader 


Many banks need extra Readers to handle their 
microfilm reference. The Burroughs 206 Reader is 
the ideal, economical solution. Only 16 pounds, it 
weighs less than most portable typewriters—is 
snugly compact, taking up less than a square foot 
of surface space. It projects 8, 16 or 35mm. film 
with the same lens and film guide. The image can 
be completely rotated on the Reader screen. 
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Here’s the new 2-in-1 micro- 
filming machine that keeps 
making headlines in the banking 
world—and no wonder! It’s the 
Burroughs Micro-Twin Recorder- 
Reader . . . the only truly up-to- 
date combination Microfilm 
Recorder and Reader that offers 
double protection in.a single unit. 


The Recorder photographs (in an 
image about as wide as the 
average lead pencil) any check, 
document or record of any sort 
you want preserved. The Reader 
projects those images distinctly 
... yes, back to original size. Just 
the flick of a knob converts from 
recording to reading—and back 
again. And to make facsimile 
prints, you merely place a piece of 
photocopy paper in the viewer 

. . then process the prints in 
minutes right on the spot—no 
need for a darkroom. The Micro- 
Twin’s cost is gratifyingly low, 
too . . . and its recording costs 
could hardly be lower. 


The Micro-Twin Recorder-Reader 


costs less than you might expect to pay for a Recorder alone 




















Plus these Added 
Advantages: 
AUTOMATIC ENDORSING dur- 


ing microfilming—clean, fast, 
accurate. 





EXCLUSIVE INDEXING METER 
for almost instant location of 
desired items. 





CHOICE OF LENSES—37 to 1 or 
24 to 1 reduction ratio camera 
lens available. 





AUTOMATIC FEEDING with the 
Acro-Feeder. Fast hand-feeding 
at high recording speed, too. 





FILM ECONOMY—Films 66 
checks for one cent, including 
film, processing and postage. 





FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
call our nearest branch office. 
It’s listed in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





While you were walking the dog 


last night... 


... Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
15,000 cash items 


Some nights a man is specially happy to 
have a dog. Let’s say last night was such 
a night—soft, still, fresh with new summer. 
You went out at 10 o’clock, and walked 
longer than usual. Say, a half hour. 

In those thirty minutes, the night staff at 
the Continental processed a total of 15,000 
cash items—about 500 per minute! 


’Round-the-clock service with speed like 
this explains why many a check mailed to 
the Continental in the afternoon by banks 
from coast to coast becomes available funds 
the following morning. 

Wouldn’t such service be helpful to your 
bank and your customers? Why don’t you 
take advantage of it? 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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been rising sharply. 


HOW SIGNIFICANT ARE 
LOAN-DEPOSIT RATIOS? 


As a result of the surging demand for bank credit, loan-deposit ratios have 
In the following article prepared specially for BANKERS 
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MONTHLY, Raymond Rodgers* analyzes historic loan-deposit patterns, evalu- 


OANS by commercial banks and mu- 
tual savings banks passed the 
$100 billion mark last December, 

for the first time in our history. The 
increase of $15 billion in 1955 was the 
largest growth of this vital earning 
asset the banks ever enjoyed in a like 
period. 


Looking back a little further, bank 
loans literally zoomed from $30 billion 
at the end of 1945 to the $100 billion 
total at the end of 1955. This net in- 
crease of $70 billion, to a total 34% 
times the loan volume of only ten 
years ago, is, without exaggeration, 
phenomenal in a field in which growth 
is so hedged about and circumscribed 
by statutory and supervisory re- 
strictions, to say nothing of the dead 
weight of tradition and conservatism. 


This comeback of loans and dis- 
counts to their traditional position as 
the most important earning asset of 
the banking system is even more re- 
markable when viewed against the dis- 
mal prophecies of the ’30’s and the 
first half of the ’40’s, which were prac- 
tically unanimous in relegating loans 
to a minor and declining role in bank- 
ing. Today’s heavily loaned position 
is indeed a far cry from the confident 
assertions of those days that the only 
future American banking could look 
forward to was that of becoming an 
investment trust for government obli- 
gations or, as some put it more criti- 
cally, ‘‘a morgue for the public debt’’! 

This substantial revival of bank 
lending has naturally caused a marked 
increase in the ratio of loans to de- 
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ates their importance today, makes a prediction about the future trend of loans. 


posits. This, in turn, has caused con- 
siderable discussion as to the loan 
policy a bank should follow in view of 
these higher ratios. There is even some 
opinion that a bank should stop lend- 
ing when its loans reach a certain pre- 
determined ratio to its deposits. It is 
indeed ironic that the long hoped for 
rebirth of loans should cause concern. 
Moreover, such concern is largely un- 
warranted so far as history and sound 
banking principles are concerned. 


Prior to 1930, the loan-deposit ratio 
was very high. In fact, for particular 
banks and particular groups of banks 
the ratio frequently rose above 100 
percent. Such high ratios of more than 
100 percent were, naturally, only tem- 
porary; moreover, it must be admitted 
that the extremely high ratios were 
only reached in times of crisis. The 
high ratios that prevailed in the early 
years of this century are shown in 
Chart A, (see next page) which covers 
the New York Clearing House Banks. 


The reason for the high ratios char- 
acteristic of commercial banking be- 
fore 1930 is a very simple one: their 
holdings of government securities were 
very small. In fact, at the end of June 
1929, when the ratio of loans to de- 
posits stood at 80 percent for all com- 
mercial and savings banks, their total 
holdings of government obligations 
were only $5.5 billion, whereas net 
loans were many times greater at $41 


*Professor of Banking, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and in the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York University. 





billion. The liquidity of the commer- 
cial banks in those days depended on 
call loans, ordinary commercial loans 
properly spaced as to due date, a 
small sprinkling of commercial paper 
and, after the Federal Reserve System 
began to function in 1914, eligible 
notes and acceptances which could be 
shifted to the Reserve banks. 


War, not policy, caused drop 


During the depression, liquidation— 
both voluntary and involuntary—of 
loans forced the commercial banks to 
resort increasingly to investments as 
a means of keeping the economic wolf 
from their door. And, in 1941, stimu- 
lated by growth of the public debt, 
to this basic compulsion of the search 
for earnings, there was added the even 
stronger motivation of patriotism, 
with the result that the holdings of 
government securities rose greatly, 
both absolutely and relatively. This, 
of course, caused deposits to increase; 
but, since loans increased very little 
until after the end of World War II, 
the ratio of loans to deposits showed 
a continual downtrend. In other words, 
the decline in the loan-deposit ratio 
was purely abnormal. It dropped to 
artificially low levels because of neces- 
sity and war finance, and not because 
of loan policy or any attempt to se- 
cure greater liquidity through the 
greater shiftability of government se- 
curities. 


Throughout the depression and 
World War II, there was a heavy vol- 
ume of excess reserve balances. This 
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greatly reduced the problem of main- 
taining liquidity; and, of course, after 
the pegging of government securities 
started in World War II, the whole 
problem of liquidity was, as a prac- 
tical matter, shifted to the Reserve 
Banks. And, so far as the banks were 
concerned, liquidity rested on govern- 
ment securities regardless of matu- 
rity. 

The shift from loans to investments 
and the impact of these changes on 
commercial bank deposits are clearly 
shown in the first three columns in 
Table I, which, with the exception of 
the final column which has been 
added, is reproduced from Monetary 
Study No. 1 of the Economic Policy 
Commission, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


After World War II, the heavy de- 
mand for loans forced a sharp reversal 
of the upward trend of investments. 
In fact, from the end of 1945 to the 
end of 1955, government security hold- 
ings of the banking system declined 
from $101 billion to $70 billion, a drop 
of some $31 billion in such investments 
during the same period that loans were 
increasing $70 billion. (The impact of 
these post-war changes on the deposits 
of the commercial banks can be quick- 
ly seen in the three right-hand columns 
in Table I.) 


In addition to the great growth in 
loans, banking during this post-war 
period has been undergoing basic 
changes which affect the validity of 
loan-deposit ratio comparisons with 
earlier periods. 
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CHART A: Ratio of Loans to Deposits of New York Clearing House Banks* 


One outstanding change, of course, 
would be the increase in commercial 
bank holdings of real estate mort- 
gages. Such loans increased from $4.8 
billion at the end of 1945 to $21.2 bil- 
lion at the end of 1955. In fact, such 
loans had risen until they were 10 per- 
cent of the total assets of the commer- 
cial banks, and 16 percent of the total 
mortgage debt outstanding. In addi- 
tion, the commercial banks had ex- 
tended some $2 billion more to the 
real estate field through construction 
loans, advances to other real estate 
lenders and purchases of obligations 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks and 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. 


Still another post-war development 
which has affected deposits, particu- 
larly of the larger banks, is the recent 
growing tendency for large corpora- 
tions to convert their idle deposit 
balances into the commercial paper of 
sales finance companies and the highly 
liquid short-term obligations of the 
Treasury. i‘ 


Developments during 1955 pointed- 
ly demonstrate the distortion in loan- 
deposit ratios caused by the sale of 
investments to meet the demand for 
loans. Commercial banks, after elimi- 
nating interbank loans and provision 
for valuation reserves, had a net loan 
increase of $11.6 billion in 1955. To 
meet this heavy loan demand, these 
banks sold $7.3 billion of government 


*Ray B. Westerfield, Banking Principles and Prac- 
tice, Vol. 1, Copyright 1921, The Ronald Press Co. 
Reproduced by permission. 
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Brookmire curves used in this chart. 





securities. While the increase in loans 
increased deposits, the sale of securi- 
ties decreased them, with the result 
that total deposits, exclusive of inter- 
bank deposits, increased only $4.8 bil- 
lion, despite the $11.6 billion increase 
in loans! 


Must Expect Higher Ratios 


In short, under conditions of active 
credit restraint the banks must, as a 
practical matter, sell government ob- 
ligations to meet an increase in the 
demand for loans. Such a sale by com- 
mercial banks to non-banks causes a 
decline in deposits, while the increase 
in loans causes an increase in deposits. 
The net effect is an increase in loans 
and no change in the total of deposits. 
This, of course, causes-an increase in 
the ratio of loans to deposits. Natu- 
rally, this would not happen if the 
Federal Reserve authorities were fol- 
lowing a policy of monetary ease and 
would provide the member banks with 
the necessary reserves either through 
lowering reserve requirements or 
through open market purchases. This 
means that during periods of credit re- 
straint, when commercial banks are 
forced to sell government securitie3 to 
meet economically sound loan demands, 
bank directorates, managements and su- 
pervisory authorities must expect higher 
loan-deposit ratios. 

The ratio of loans to deposits in 
commercial banks has risen, as a result 
of the factors previously discussed, to 
a point significantly higher than at 
any time since before the depression 
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TABLE | 
Chief Factors Affecting Commercial Bank Deposits, 1929-1955 


(End-of-month figures, in billions of dollars) 


June 1929 June 1933 June 1941 
Factors tending to increase to to to 


commercial bank deposits: June 1933 June 1941 


June 1946 June 1953 June 1954 
to to to 
June 1946 June 1953 June 1954 Dec. 1955 


Increase in commercial bank loans 

Increase in commercial bank investments. .... 
Increase in F.R. Bank investments 

Increase in monetary gold stock 

Decrease in money in circulation 

Other factors (net) 


Total expansionary factors 
Factors tending to decrease 
commercial bank deposits: 
Decrease in commercial bank loans 
Decrease in commercial bank investments. ... 
Decrease in F.R. Bank investments........... — 
Decrease in monetary gold stock se ave 


Increase in money in circulation 
Other factors (net) 


Total contractionary factors 


Net increase in commercial bank 
deposits (excluding interbank) 


*_No change. 


4.0 
1.3 


5.3 
28.1 


a-Excludes $2.8 billion increase resulting from devaluation of the dollar in 1934. 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


of the ’30’s. As can be seen in Table 
II, the ratio ranges from 67.3 percent 
for the Central Reserve City Banks in 
New York City to 41.8 percent for 
the country banks. The proportion for 
all the commercial banks in the coun- 
try is 49.3 or, say, 50 percent. This 
current level of 50 percent is in sharp 
contrast to a level of only 20 percent 
at the end of World War II. 


It also is worthy of note that the 
commercial banks during the post- 
war period have increased their hold- 
ings of securities other than Treasury 
obligations by a little more than $12 
billion. This increase of nearly 11% 
times brings the level of loans and 
non-Treasury securities to 60 percent 
of deposits, as compared with approxi- 
mately 25 percent at the beginning of 
the period. 


Must Lend or Lose Business 

Before concluding that present loan- 
deposit ratios are too high, considera- 
tion should be given to the future 
trend of loans. This is necessary be- 
cause if loans increase inevitably the 
loan-deposit ratio must increase. In 
other words, if the outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of the upward trend in loan 
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volume, a bank management which 
sets limits to loan expansion solely on 
the basis of current loan-deposit ra- 
tios is not only short-sighted, it is not 
doing what the public has a right to 
expect. Moreover, it is making a gift 
of business to its competitors, both 
within and without the field of bank- 
ing—especially, the non-bank lenders! 

Credit restriction and rolling read- 
justments notwithstanding, the out- 
look for loans is good. The long-term 
trend of loans is bound to be upward 
because the long-term trend of busi- 
ness is upward, and there are no con- 


sequential changes or developments in 
our economy which will reduce loan 
demand. On the contrary, our new 
patterns of production and consump- 
tion, especially the increasing reliance 
on consumer credit as a basic pillar of 
prosperity, point to increasing utiliza- 
tion of credit. 

The chief reasons for believing that 
loan volume will increase despite tem- 
porary setbacks in cyclical business 
readjustments, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The American economy is highly 
dynamic and, in consequence, is grow- 


TABLE Il 
Loan Deposit Ratios at Beginning of March 1956 


Central Reserve City: 
New York 
Chicago 

Reserve City 

Country 


All Commercial Banks 


(1) 000,000 omitted. 
*Interbank deposits eliminated. 


(1) Loans 


14,392 


28,719 
24,604 


82,570 


(1) Deposits* Ratio 


67.3% 
49.6% 
52.4% 
42.1% 


49.3% 


21,383 

6,237 
54,714 
58,346 


167,480 


3,097 















ing at a rapid rate. Change, popula- 
tion growth, and a higher standard of 
living, all point to a higher level of 
business than we ever enjoyed in the 
past. This will require more credit. 


‘2. High taxes, as has been so clearly 
demonstrated this spring, necessitate 
heavy borrowing. As taxes are not ex- 
pected to go down, this demand for 
credit will be higher than in previous 
years. 


3. Constant increase in wages and 
the other costs of doing business will 
require increased working capital. A 
substantial part of this increase will 
take the form of bank loans, if the 
commercial banks fulfill their historic 
function of supplying the short-term 
credit needs of business. 


4. The pressure from labor, and 
government, for greater stability in 
employment is causing increasing ef- 
forts to eliminate the seasonal peaks 
and valleys in production. This neces- 
sitates larger inventories and larger 
accounts receivable, both of which 
have to be financed. The demand for 
bank loans for such purposes may be 
expected to grow, as the need will be 
greater when business slows up, or 
levels off, than during periods of boom 
activity. 


5. The demand for consumer loans 
will grow, subject, of course, to tem- 
porary setbacks. A higher standard 
of living, higher disposable income and 
millions more Americans guarantee 
growth of such loans. 


Beyond question, the long-term, or 
secular, trend of loans is upward. It 
follows that the ratio of loans to de- 
posits must also increase. In view of 
this, bank management must view 
the ratios of the period from 1930 to, 
as late as, 1953 as abnormal and judge 
current loan-deposit ratios in the light 
of today’s realities and tomorrow’s 
probabilities. In doing so, the close 
and vital relation between the money 
supply and business activity should 
be kept in mind. This is clearly shown 
in Chart B, which is reproduced from 
the 1955 Annual Report of the Fede- 
ral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


Ratio Should Be Tailor-Made 


Rising loan-deposit ratios present 
problems. So long as all loans are 
viewed as risk assets by the super- 
visory authorities, there will be pres- 
sure to keep the ratio down! But, 
pressure of demand for credit accom- 
modation will be even greater in the 
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up and down together. Changes in the money supply, up to the early 
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holdings of Government securities. 
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CHART B 


direction of driving the ratio up. What 
should a conscientious banker, caught 
in the middle between these two op- 
posing forces, do? Obviously, he 
should decide what is a proper ratio 
for his bank. And there is no easy 
answer to that problem. But one thing 
is certain—there is no compelling eco- 
nomic reason for him to adopt a par- 
ticular ratio just because some other 
bank, or group of banks, has such a 
ratio. 

Banks necessarily reflect the in- 





terests, activities, weaknesses and 
strengths of their own community. It 
cannot be otherwise. This means that 
a bank’s loan-deposit ratio must be 
tailor-made for it alone. It will de- 
pend on the community. It will de- 
pend on the character of the loans. 
It will depend on the tested ability 
of the management. It will depend on 
the past history of the bank. It will 
depend on the proportion of non- 
government securities held, as such 
securities should be added to the loans 
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What a look over the teller’s shoulder 
shows about the Mosler Picture Window 


1. Even customers approaching the Mosler Picture 
Window for the first time seem entirely at ease. There’s 
something more personal, more inviting about its mod- 
ern, open look. Teller and customer are able to see, and 
talk with each other so naturally that neither is conscious 


2. Note that all (not just part) of the counter 
space inside is usable for change machines 
and other equipment. No space-wasting 
cutaway in the Mosler counter . .. no 
“angled-in” counters that also steal needed 
work area. Notice—there are two big cash 
drawers below for coins, bills, storage. 


Why not find out all the other reasons why 
the Mosler Picture Window is America’s finest 
and most practical equipment for drive-in 
banking? Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe ““ 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


3. The new two-way communications system 
is the next thing to note. It makes easy, 
normal-tone conversations possible, while 
teller’s hands are free at all times, and vision 
is unobstructed. Microphone and speakers 
are above eye-level. Acoustics in window 
are without equal in drive-in equipment. 


MAME, 
BANK 


. Mosler ADDRESS, 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 


bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT, BM-68 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible. 


of the clear-vue bullet-proof glass between them. Note 
that lid of the deposit unit is of the same clear-vue 
material. This keeps checks and money involved in the 
transaction in view of customer as well as teller at all 
times, yet protected from wind and other hazards. 


4. And notice how the touch of asingle button 
by the teller slides the ingenious Mosler de- 
posit unit out... opens the lid . . . and allows 
the customer to reach directly into it (without 
arm or wrist contortions, or fear of sudden 
closure). This is the most easily accessible 
unit of its kind. Safest. Most wind-resistant. 
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POSITION. 


ZONE STATE 
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in evaluating the risk. Most impor- 
tantly, it will depend on the adequacy 
of the bank’s capital, as it is well-nigh 
impossible to defend successfully a 
high loan-deposit ratio and a low 
capital-deposit ratio. 


A Question of Risk 


Although a categoric answer cannot 
be given to the question of what is the 
proper loan-deposit ratio, certain ob- 
servations can justifiably be made. 
For example, it seems clear that the 
larger the proportion of mortgages, 
the lower the loan-deposit ratio should 
be kept. It also seems clear that the 
higher the loan-deposit ratio, the more 
the investment portfolio should be de- 
signed for liquidity and secondary re- 
serve purposes, rather than earnings. 
In short, as the “‘risk’”’ assets increase, 
the so-called ‘‘non-risk’’ assets should 
have their “‘non-risk” increased! To 
be specific, long-term, and even medi- 
um-term, government obligations can 
no longer be relied on for liquidity as 
in the past, and this must be kept in 








Capital to total assets (1:2).......... 
Capital to deposits (1:16)............ 
Capital to employed assets (1:12)..... 
Capital to total assets less cash and 

U. S. Government securities (1:13)... 
Capital to total assets less cash and 

U. S. Government securities due in 

5 years or less (1:14)............. 
Capital to total securities due in more 

CS OEE List Sls c ccdscccssecace 
Available capital to total assets (11:2).. 
Available capital to deposits (11:16)... 
Available capital to employed assets 

HR UAREecencses Seb cmaeeso~ 
Available capital to assets less cash 

and U. S. Government securities 

CP SsMna6 000.000: s060b0.0080004a.04 
Available capital to assets less cash 

and U. S. Government securities due 

in 5 years or less (11:14).......... 
Available capital to total securities due 

in more than 5 years (11:15)....... 


a. Not available p. preliminary 


SOURCE: Compiled by Research Council, American 
Bankers Association, from reports of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 





mind in setting standards. 


Many other observations could be 
made, but the over-riding one is that 
bankers and the supervisory agencies 
must become reconciled to perma- 
nently higher loan-deposit ratios, and 
learn to live with them. An important 
by-product of this undoubtedly will 
be a growing tendency to increase the 
capitalization of banks. The increase 
in bank earnings flowing from higher 
loan-deposit ratios will make it pos- 
sible for them to raise additional capi- 
tal on a fair basis, as bank stocks are 
once more high in public favor. (The 
sharp drop since 1934 in the ratio of 
capital to deposits, to risk assets and 
to several other important balance 
sheet items for all operating insured 
commercial banks is shown in Table 
III.) 


Opinions as to the proper relatiqn 
of loans and deposits range all the way 
from the extremes of those who think 
that banking should view the low 
ratios of the thirties as ideal, to those 


TABLE Ill 


Capital Ratios of Operating Insured Commercial Banks 


(Based on Book Values Shown in Call Reports of Condition on or about June 30) 


1934 1940 1946 1949 1950 1951 
14.4. 10.1 6.0 7.1 aia 
74.143 6.4 7.7 7.8 7.8 
tG.a.. 152 7.6 9.2 9.1 9.2 
96.2: 254. 25.3 > 203: 194 17.4 
a tar  Tt8 “a7 156 43 
a 49.0 a a a a 
10.6 7.7 5.4 6.3 6.4 6.3 
12,8 8.6 5,7 6.9 7,0 6.9 
Ia | F20 6.8 8,2 8.1 8,2 
WA. 304. Zen 164 i173 1535 
a 142.. 132 434 139 127 
a di2 a a a a 
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who feel that, after primary and sec- 
ondary (protective) reserves have 
been provided for, there is no reason 
why all* of the remaining assets 
should not be in the form of loans. 
Regardless of the views of the in- 
dividual banker, the total of loans 


‘and, in consequence, loan-deposit ra- 


tios will undoubtedly increase in the 
future. Moreover, if the banking sys- 
tem does not meet the growing loan 
demands of the future, non-banking 
agencies will. 


To discharge fully their responsi- 
bility to their bank, to their commu- 
nity, and to the economy, bankers 
will have’ to learn how to operate 
safely with even higher loan-deposit 
ratios than prevail today. 

The growing strength of America 
must not be held back by credit un- 
wisely extended, or credit unwisely 
withheld. It is indisputable that one 
is just as important as the other! 


*See p. 99, The Management of Bank Funds, Dr. 
Roland |. Robinson. 


1952 1953) «1954 «1955 12/31/55 
te ta ta FR-FR 
72 .0CU DOG 8 7.9 
9.1 48 Fa. Fa. 22 

164 160 162 15.5 14.8 

3? 1323 123 th a 

a a a a a 
62-64 68 63 643 
n°: 7k TN 7.1 6.9 
8.1 $3 03 82. 6.1 

146 14.2 143 13.46 12.9 

12.4 11.8 10.9 10.3 a 

a a a a a 


(Loan valuation reserves not included in capital funds—in millions of dollars) 


590 714 


851 938 991 1214 1267 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 













The Federal Reserve is saluting the third anniversa of the famed 1953 
|'money squeeze'' by easing credit conditions very slightly. 

Unlike action to reverse stringent monetary policy at that time, however, 
no major change is now underway. 

Bills are being purchased by the Fed’s open market committee in moderate 
volume to build up bank reserves, increase capacity of banks to lend. This has the 
effect of accomplishing two Federal Reserve goals: 

(1) to enable banks to meet the huge demand by corporations for loans as June 











taxes are paid; (2) to shift the emphasis of credit policy away from greater re— 
strictiveness toward ease, thereby building business confidence. 





Despite pressures from political and industrial leaders, however, monetary 
policy still is basically aimed at tight restraint of credit. 

The only change that has occurred has been in what Fed Chairman Martin calls 
the ''direction of error'' in day-to-day open market operations. Until recently, the 
Fed preferred to err on the side of greater stringency in regulating the supply of 
bank reserves; now the goal is to err on the side of greater ease. 

Interviewed by BANKERS MONTHLY, Fed officials made it plain they will not be 
rushed into a complete reversal of policy because of a few business soft spots. 

Inflationary pressures have lessened, they said, but still outweigh the dan- 
gers of recession. Moreover, uncertainties such as the steel situation have added to 
the need to be able to move swiftly in either direction when the business picture 
clears. This means maintaining the status quo for the time being. 













Prices of government securities firmed following open market purchases by the 
Fed and assurances that credit scarcity will not be intensified in the current 
period. 


Non-bank financial institutions came in from the sidelines and resumed buying. 
Confidence among dealers mounted, inventories were increased. Market tone improved. 

The outlook for the second half of 1956 still is very clouded, however, and 
unless a true business slowdown develops higher levels are not envisioned. 

Two big pressures keeping prices of Treasury issues down: (1) Substantial and 
persistent liguidation by banks. Reporting member banks have reduced holdings by 
$3.3 billion since January 1, now own $26.8 billion. And this is a contra—seasonal 
move. (2) Like the Sword of Damocles, enlarged corporate and municipal demand for 
long-term funds overhangs the market, may increase before it lessens. 

An undetermined volume of bills will be purchased by the Fed in open market 
operations during the next six months to provide for the seasonal needs of business 
and the normal growth of the economy (estimated at 3 to 5 per cent annually). 
















The exact amount of these purchases will depend on the business tempo. As 
things stand now, Fed officials expect a continued deficiency of net free reserves. 


Are monetary authorities hampered by using a 1913 musket instead of a 1956 
H-Bomb_ weapon in combatting the twin threats of inflation and deflation? Retiring 
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New York Federal Reserve Bank President Allan Sproul and Economist Marcus Nadler 
think so. 

A broad national inguiry into our banking and monetary system is called for by 
Mr. Sproul. '‘''We cannot afford to go ahead not really knowing what to expect of our 
central banking system'', he said. Dr. Nadler called for a Congressional study on the 
role of credit in the economy, with the aim of creating new tools of credit control. 

They point out that the Federal Reserve has little or no control over the vast 
resources of non-bank institutions. These can undermine credit policy. 


The Treasury is preparing for the refunding of $12.5 billion of 2 per cent 
notes due August 15 982 million of 2% per cent bonds due September 15 and $550 
million of 1+ per cent notes due October 1. 

Officials make it clear that under present conditions only issues of very 
short maturity can be offered in the refunding. A certificate and a two or three— 
year note are likely possibilities in a split offering. 

The budget surplus for the fiscal year ending June 30 is estimated at $1.8 
billion. The mildly deflationary effect of this supplements Fed policy. The fiscal 
1957 estimated budget surplus is $2.2 billion. All Treasury requirements for new 


funds in the second half of the year can probably be met through tax anticipation 
issues. 


Municipal bond prices, fading fast until the Fed started buying bills, have 
staged a strong comeback. Gone are the chills of Spring and the market has a health- 
ier tone. 


Despite a heavy flow of new issues in recent weeks, many better—known names 
were sold out quickly and only a few have been outright failures. Secondary market 
price levels likewise improved. Investors who had been accumulating funds and hold- 
ing back finally decided the market has reached or neared its low for the season, 
thus stimulating demand for the higher-grade obligations. 

Holdings of banks have continued their slow decline since the first of the 
year, however; are now off about $250 million to less than $8 billion. 

Big tests for the market lie ahead. In the first quarter of this year, voters 
authorized $600 million in new bond flotations, twice as much as a year earlier. 


Heavy financing in the second half will be a constant check on market improvement. 


KHEEHHEHEKEHEEHEEKKEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEKEERBANK ING INDICATORS * * © % % % HHH HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE RHEE KEE EHH 


Latest Month Year 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 


Commercial and industrial loans $27 .4) $22.6 

Agricultural loans .5) 

Loans to brokers and dealers » 2.3 Zit 

Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities ; 1.3 Aon 

Real estate loans : 8.4 a 

Other loans (including consumer) ‘ 10.6 8.9 

U. S. Government securities 27.5 33.0 

Other securities 8.2 8.7 
All Member Banks (in millions) 

Estimated excess reserves 

Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 
Yields (Moody’s) 

Three-year Treasury 

Five-year Treasury 

Ten-year Treasury 

Aaa municipal 
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$ 464 $ 428 
1,089 545 


3.14 2.30 
3.17 2.52 
3.13 2.68 
2.91 2.48 
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who are building the great Southwest. 
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Title | has served its purpose, 
says this authority, and the 
arguments advanced in favor 
of its extension do not coincide 
with the facts. 


By KENNETH R. WELLS 


Vice President, American National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HA Title I expires on September 
30, 1956, and President Eisen- 
hower in his Economic Message 

to Congress requested that Title I be 
placed on a permanent basis. He rec- 
ommended, moreover, that terms be 
lengthened to 60 months, and the 
maximum loan increased from $2,500 
to $3,500. 


The lenders of the country should 
recognize that if Congress enacts legis- 
lation based on the President’s rec- 
ommendations, we shall have, in ef- 
fect, admitted that we are unable to 
meet the modernization credit needs 
of home owners without the crutch of 
Government assistance. The writer 
does not believe this is true; and yet 
in some quarters it is almost heresy 
to say that we do not need FHA in- 
surance on home modernization loans. 


FHA has become a part of our lan- 
guage; FHA was started during the 
depression to encourage employment, 
and it pioneered in the long term finan- 
cing for home improvements on an un- 
secured basis; FHA taught most banks 
that instalment loans could be made 
and collected. 


FHA encouraged the banks to enter 
the field, but its method of encourage- 
ment was to promise profits without 
risk, which was contrary to the basic 
tenets of our system of free enterprise. 
The lender could make loans, the deal- 
er could sell merchandise, and neither 
had any real possibility of loss. The 
reward was especially great for the 
unscrupulous dealer in cooperation 
with a weak lender. A sound lender 
who followed basic principles, spent 
more money on credit investigation, 
had a higher percentage of rejects, 
had a smaller volume of business, 
spent more money on collections, and 
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ended up making less profit than the 
weak lender. 


This was the situation that resulted 
in the investigations and scandals of 
1954. The poor lender was rewarded 
and the good lender was penalized. 


The writer served on a committee 
appointed by the previous administra- 
tion of FHA. Members of this com- 
mittee pointed out to the administra- 
tion many of these facts, and made 
certain recommendations which, for 
the most part, were not adopted. Un- 
fortunately, it had for many years 
been the policy of the FHA to impose 
an ever greater burden of regulations 
on the lender with a view to minimiz- 
ing losses; but when lenders were 
called upon to share any loss that 
might occur, they promptly became 
interested in minimizing losses on 
their own account, and disciplinary 
regulations were, for all practical pur- 
poses, rendered unnecessary. If the 
loss participation idea had been 
adopted ten years ago, I believe that 
the scandals and troubles of FHA 
would have been avoided. 


The three principal arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the extension of 
Title I are as follows: 


1. Many home owners would be un- 
able to obtain credit without the 
protection thus afforded the lend- 
er. 
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2. FHA Title I has maintained rates 
lower than would be charged 
under non-FHA plans. 


3. The $2,500 limit was established 
many years ago, and with general 
price increases on all commodities 
a higher limit is needed today to 
meet the needs of home owners. 


Let us discuss these questions in- 
dividually. 

Not too many years ago, eighty- 
five per cent of home modernization 
credit was insured under Title I, 
whereas today less than one-half of 
the volume of this business is being 
insured. In the opinion of the writer, 
many of the banks presently insuring 
paper are doing so out of habit, and 
would continue to offer the same ac- 
commodations if FHA were aban- 
doned. 


No Lack of Lenders 


It seems inconsistent for the Presi- 
dent in his Economic Message to ex- 
press concern over mounting instal- 
ment debt, and in the same message 
to request legislation which would 
stimulate the extension of instalment 
credit. Certainly, there is no lack of 
credit facilities for all other types of 
instalment credit, and with terms on 
appliances and automobiles approach- 
ing 36 months, there is no reason to 
believe that the individual wishing to 
improve his home could not find a 
lender willing to make the loan on 
terms comparable to those available 
under Title I. 


If there are segments of the popu- 
lation whose credit worthiness makes 
them more or less undesirable as credit 
risks, then any credit extended to them 
should either pay its own way, or be 
recognized as out and out subsidy. At 
no time have the proponents of Title 
I legislation claimed that it is designed 
to be a subsidy to encourage banks to 
make unsound loans. Therefore, I 
think we can eliminate this phase of 
the question. 

If we admit that we need FHA in- 
surance to make home improvement 
loans, why then do we not need Gov- 
ernment assistance on loans to the 
same home owner for the purchase of 
furniture, carpeting, appliances and, 
yes, the automobile which he drives? 
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The writer believes that the bankers 
of the country are both able and will- 
ing to extend credit to the American 
family based on the credit reputation 
of that family, and that they are will- 
ing to take care of all of the family’s 
legitimate instalment credit needs 
without relying on Government insur- 
ance. 


In testimony before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, John R. Doscher, Execu- 
tive Director of Operation Home Im- 
provement, is reported to have stated 
“that home improvement credit exten- 
sion had remained ‘constant for the 
past two years and that the use of 
Title I guarantees had been decreasing. 
This means that many lending institu- 
tions are steadily making more unin- 
sured loans, and many are lending 
greater amounts for longer periods of 
time than are currently allowed under 
FHA Title I...” This testimony, 
in the opinion of the writer, actually 
amounts to an affirmation that FHA 
Title I is no longer needed, unless we 
want to accept the premise that, once 
a Government bureau has been estab- 
lished, legislation must be enacted to 
keep it alive. 


Costs Determine Non-FHA Rates 


The second question has to do with 
rates, and Mr. Doscher further points 
out that ‘‘. . . Many of these unin- 
sured loans are being made at higher 
interest rates than Title I provides.”’ 
If the desire of Congress is to make 
credit available at a specific rate, 
which in many cases is unrelated to 
the cost of handling the type of trans- 
action in question, then again we have 
social legislation. Other segments of 
the instalment lending business are 
self-supporting. In many areas, lend- 
ers have found that it is not profitable 
to make small FHA loans because the 
rate is insufficient to pay the costs and 
provide reasonable compensation for 
the use of the funds employed. This 
has led in some cases, to their refusal 
to handle small transactions. 


To claim, however, that all rates 
would automatically increase is un- 
realistic, because non-FHA home im- 
provement loans have been made in 
the Chicago area for some time at 
lower rates than those permitted un- 
der Title I, and in the New York area 
the maximum rates permitted have 
not been charged for many years. In 
those areas where non-FHA rates are 
higher, most of the plans provide cred- 
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it life insurance; or, perhaps, they 
have simply done a realistic job of 
basing their rates on the costs of ser- 
vices rendered. 

Most automobile financing is being 
handled at rates averaging better than 
$5 per $100 per year, and the average 
loan is close to $2,000. The same rate 
is being charged on a $300 FHA home 
improvement loan, and, based on cost 
studies which we have made in our 
own institution, FHA loans for small 
amounts and for short maturities are 
handled at a loss. 




























Home owners are willing to pay a 
reasonable rate for credit service, and 
the fact that in certain areas nearly all 
home improvement loans are on a non- 
FHA basis is proof that the home 
owners will accept rates which are fair 
to the lender as well as to the bor- 
rower. 


A tabulation showing the number of 
property improvement loans insured 
by the FHA in 1955 reveals that 82 
per cent of them were in amounts of 
less than $1,000, leaving only 18 per 
cent of the number reported in the 
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Backstop 
for 
Bankers... 


That’s just what we try to be when | 


it comes to helping you advise your 


clients about their investment prob- | 


lems. 


For instance: Four times a year 
we publish our Security and Indus- 
try survey—a 48-page catalogue 
that covers every major industry, 
classifies some 450 securities accord- 
ing to their investment quality, 
gives you their prices, earnings, and 
dividends at a glance. 


For instance: We have current 


Stock Appraisals available on more | 


than 100 of the most popular stocks 


—single sheet summaries that pro- | 
vide all essential facts about pres- | 


ent standing, and future outlook. 





For instance: Our Research De- | 


partment will be glad to review 
portfolios of any size — $5,000, 
$50,000, or $500,000 — and it will 
be glad to prepare a sensible in- 
vestment program for any specific 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for these re- 
ports or services, of course, no ob- 
ligation of any kind. 


As we say, they’re just part of the 
backstop we've built for bankers. 


Like to take advantage of them, | 


yourself? 


It’s as easy as a letter, to— 


R. J. CHVAL, Partner 


Institutional Department B-49 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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$1,000-or-more category. Loans rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $1,500 numbered 
an additional 9.9 per cent of the total, 
so the aggregate number of loans of 
$1,500 and less amounted to 91.9 per 
cent of all loans reported. It is hard 
to reconcile these figures with the 
statement that the present $2,500 
maximum is too restrictive. 


Although the Chicago situation may 
not be typical, the writer believes the 
experience of his own bank is of in- 
terest because it may answer some of 
the questions which bankers may have 
with respect to the question, ‘‘Do we 
need insurance on our home moderni- 
zation loans?” 


Since we entered the field in 1939, 
our bank has handled more home mod- 
ernization paper than any other or- 
ganization in the Chicago area. As is 
well known, we do not have branch 
banking in Chicago. There are over 
90 banks in Cook County and several 
hundred savings and loan associa- 
tions. Of the banks, at least 50 are 
active in the FHA Title I field to- 
gether with about the same number 
of savings and loan associations, in 
addition to two or three finance com- 
panies. So it goes without saying that 
the business is highly competitive. 


A Steady Shift to Own Plan 


In 1941, when FHA did not offer a 
“Summer Plan” as they had pre- 
viously done, we announced our own 
plan for handling heating equipment 
and other items. With that as a be- 
ginning, we handled about 10 per cent 
of our total volume of modernization 
paper on our own plan, and we later 
increased this percentage. Currently, 
we are purchasing the bulk of our 
modernization paper on our own plan, 
and insuring a relatively small per- 
centage of it. We are endeavoring to 
convert our dealers to our own plan as 
rapidly as possible. 

One of the questions which bankers 
frequently ask us is, ‘‘What has been 
your experience on non-insured paper 
versus FHA paper?’”’, and our stock 
answer is, “‘Why should it be any dif- 
ferent?” If we have been serving a 
dealer and handling his paper we know 
the loss ratio on that dealer’s paper. 
If the loss ratio is high we would not 
handle his paper, whether it be in- 
sured or non-insured. 

Actually, our losses have been ap- 
proximately the same on FHA and 
non-FHA—and by losses I am refer- 
ring to charge-offs as compared to 












Joe Genovese 


“You may as well take my car away now— 
| probably won't be able to pay this loan, any- 
way...” 


claims filed, and not counting ultimate 
recovery which we do not get under 
the FHA plan. Due to competitive 
conditions we could not adopt a dif- 
ferent credit policy on our own plan— 
and would see no reason to do so even 
if these competitive conditions did not 
exist. We want all of the good business 
we can get, but we want to make mon- 
ey on the business we handle. 


People ask us what rate we have 
adopted. To me this is somewhat like 
asking, ‘“‘What rate does your bank 
charge on commercial loans?” Bank- 
ers do not have a standard rate for all 
automobile paper or all appliance pa- 
per, because rate is the result of many 
factors—such as relationship of the 
dealer, the size of the transaction and 
the cost of handling the business. 


On small transactions we are charg- 
ing more than FHA rates, and on the 
majority of our transactions of larger 
amounts FHA rates are being charged. 
Some of the latter are of such size and 
quality as to warrant a lower charge. 


Getting back to the over-all ques- 
tion as to the need for insurance on 
home improvement business, the writ- 
er would like to quote from a talk 
given by Carl Flora, vice president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, in December, 1954, as fol- 
lows: 


‘, . . It is logical to wonder why 
such a large percentage of banks have 
continued to insure their home im- 
provement loans with a Governmental 
agency. The banks hold 85% of FHA 
Title I loans outstanding. 


“The appeal of a Governmental in- 
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Can you 


tell this 
embezzler’s 


HK Q* ? 


*Embezzlement Quotient 


It’s no news to the banker that an Indemnity Insurance Company of 
honest face often masks a defaulter. North America, through its agents, 
What is significant is that the mask is in a good position to advise on a 
also hides the Embezzlement Quo- bank’s security or vulnerability. 
tient—how long she’s been at it, how It’s the leading independent under- 
deep she’s dipped. ... Discoveries = writer and has the capacity, the 
believed moderate have often de- facilities, the experience and the 
veloped into shocking sums, like the prevention program to give Extra 
default for $270,000 and the one for Value in protection. Its recent 
more than $2 million. This infla- Fidelity study has interested many 
tionary trend suggests that em- financial institutions. If you haven’t 
ployee dishonesty (Bankers Blanket seen it, ask the Indemnity agent or 
Bond) may be the bank’s most your broker to show you a copy of 
inadequately controlled exposure. “Portfolio of Protection for Banks.” 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


One of the North America Companies which are headed bys 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 s : . () A RIC 
‘ Philadelphia 


Protect what you have© 
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—J CURRENT COMMENT 


Business Confidence 


HE GUARANTY SURVEY, pub- 
lished by Guaranty Trust Co.: 
Business confidence seems to 
have weakened considerably dur- 
ing the past month (May). This is 
evident in both the recent decline 
in stock prices and the increasingly 
conservative tone of most comment 
on the near-term outlook. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that busi- 
nessmen are alarmed, but they do 
appear to be in a more cautious 
frame of mind than at any other 
time since the onset of the 1953- 
54 recession. For the first time this 
year a new cyclical downturn is 
being discussed as a serious possi- 
bility. 

A number of developments ap- 
pear to share the responsibility for 
this turn of events. Further cut- 
backs last month in automobile out- 
put (and in automobile employ- 
ment) were certainly contributory 

. Undoubtedly, businessmen 
were also unfavorably impressed 
last month by reports of emerging 
inventory problems in other con- 
sumer goods areas . It is pos- 
sible, moreover, that there has been 
some disappointment over the fail- 
ure of housing starts to move up- 
ward . . Another sobering de- 
velopment has been the widening 
belief that some moderation of tem- 
po is likely in the steel industry 
once the current phase of hedge 
buying has passed. 

The leading question at this 
juncture is whether the ebbing of 
confidence in recent weeks is fully 
warranted by actual business con- 
ditions and prospects. There is, of 
course, the possibility that re- 
action to the most recent none-too- 
favorable reports has been some- 
what overdone... It is con- 
ceivable that many businessmen 
have read too much into last 
month’s occurrences and that the 
realization that they have done so 
will shortly bring about a recovery 
of some of the lost confidence. It is 
by no means clear even now that 
recessionary influences have gained 
sufficiently in strength and generali- 
ty to cause an actual downturn in 
the curve of aggregate business. 
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Counter-Seasonal? 


7. MONEY MARKET, by Dr. 
Marcus Nadler, consulting 
economist to The Hanover Bank: 

According to present indications, 
the course of business activity in 
the near future may be as follows: 

1) During the Summer months 
the accumulation of inventories, 
notably steel, will end and a liq- 
uidation may set in. Just as the 
accumulation of inventory stimu- 
lates business activity, a reduction 
in inventory causes a decline in pro- 
duction. 

2) It is quite possible that the 
movement of loans in the second 
half of the year will be counter- 
seasonal, i.e., instead of witness- 
ing an increase in the volume of 
loans, we may actually see a de- 
crease. 

3) The decline in the output and 
sale of automobiles and of other 
durable consumers’ goods is like- 
ly to have an impact on consumer 
credit, which may either remain 
unchanged or show a reduction. 
And indications are that home 
starts in 1956 will be below the 
level of 1955, thus forecasting a 
smaller demand for mortgage mon- 
ey. 


“Too Good to Last” 


HE WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT 
REPORT, published by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. of New York: 
The answer to the question 
“‘How’s business?” is ‘““Too good” 
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that is ‘“Too good to last.”’ Lest 
we be thought a follower of Antis- 
thenes (a cynic) we hasten to add 
that the conclusion is based upon 
analysis of the factors making up 
our ‘Fever Chart of the U.S. Econ- 
omy” (see chart). 


This is a monthly index designed 
to reflect the degree of balance in 
the manufacturing industries of the 
country. It is based upon five fac- 
tors—production, prices, employ- 
ment, hours worked, and hourly 
earnings. Over a period of 35 years 

since 1919—this index has never 
yet failed to flash warnings of im- 
pending business trouble, nor to 
show green lights when the depres- 
sion or recession was close to the 
bottom ... The logic behind this 
set of figures . . . is simply that 
our business economy, like any 
living organism, is healthful so long 
as its various parts keep in balance 
and less so to the degree that they 
get out of balance. 


A rise in this index from below 
100 (late in 1955) to above 108 sig- 
nifies developing imbalances and it 
currently is a near-foregone con- 
clusion that this figure will soon be 
above 108. These imbalances in turn 
would suggest a period of rest and 
relaxation to restore a healthful, bal- 
anced economy. Should that occur, 
we are inclined to think that not 
too long a period of recuperation 
will be required. By the time the 
fall of 1957 rolls around, business 
should be on its way up again. 
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What is Jersey Standard? 


PEOPLE. The more than 300,000 peo- 
ple who own it—merchants . . . teachers 
... farmers... bus drivers . . . house- 
wives . . . people who’ve invested their 
savings in our growth. They have just 
received the Annual Report on the 73rd 
year of our company’s business. 


What makes Jersey Standard run? 

People. People in offices and in the labs, 
in the oil fields and refineries of our 
affiliated companies. People like all of 
us .. . who work, play, raise families. 


What keeps Jersey Standard and its 
affiliates in business? All kinds of 
people — stockholders, employees and 
customers. 


Because of all these people, we had a 
good year in ’55. A year of searching 
for and finding more oil to provide 
light and heat, to run cars and trucks, 
trains and planes, buses and tractors, 
to make petrochemicals. A year of even 
greater research leading to more and 
better products. A year—as our Annual 


Report shows — of better sales and 
earnings, of record payments in wages 
and benefits to employees, of record 
income generated for governments in 
the form of taxes — a year, in short, 
of bigger contributions to the prosperity 
of the people of the countries where we 
do business. 


If you would like a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report to Stockholders, please 
write to us at: Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Debt Can Unstabilize 


This Pittsburgh banker holds that the recently prevailing 


rates of increase in consumer and residential debt are un- 
sustainable, and that the gap between the creation and pay- 
ment of such debt will sooner or later be closed by a reduc- 


This article is an adaptation of an 
address entitled “Quality of Bank As- 
sets in Prosperity,” made by Mr. Land 
before the 62nd Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
during a panel discussion of the sub- 
ject, ‘Financing Business Growth With- 
out Inflation.’’—Ed. 


N UNFORTUNATE result of a long 
A period of prosperity is that it 
creates a deceptive appear- 

ance of strength for many marginal 
enterprises. Also many lenders become 
lulled into a false sense of security as 
prosperous conditions continue on and 
on without serious reversal. There is a 
strong temptation to be content with 
reduced margins of safety, as for in- 
stance in the relationship of current 
assets to current liabilities on the part 
of borrowers, whereas past experience 
would indicate that the reverse would 
be the part of wisdom. For instance, 
after an extended period of prosperity 
perhaps we should regard a current 
ratio of 2144 to 1 as being no better 
than 134 to 1 following a period of 
liquidation when things had been put 
to the test. And perhaps we should 
have a similar viewpoint in regard to 
the relationship of earnings to charges. 
Hindsight has proved that in the 
past the quality of lending tends to 
deteriorate in long periods of pros- 
perity. By way of example, I shall cite 
some figures from a study of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
of a sample of urban mortgage loans 
made in the 1920’s by life insurance 
companies, commercial banks, savings 
and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks. In the case of residential 
loans, 21% in volume of the loans 
made in 1925-1929 eventually went 


tion in the volume of consumer purchases. 


BY JAMES N. LAND, 


Senior Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





into default as compared with only 
8% of the loans of this character made 
in 1920-1924. The corresponding, per- 
centages for loans on business proper- 
ties were 37% for 1925-1929 and 14% 
for 1920-1924. These striking diver- 
gences can be only partly explained 
by the fact that the earlier loans had 
more time to be paid down or paid 
off before trouble hit. 


In suggesting that there may be a 
margin of borrowers whose ability to 
pay debts is less strong than it should 
be, I am not implying a serious deteri- 
oration of position on the part of most 
business enterprises. 


In the corporate field at least, the 
view that there has not been a gene- 
ral deterioration seems supported by 
the overall facts regarding corporate 
debt. These facts have been obscured 
somewhat by increased use of the 
“‘lease-back”’ device, which creates ob- 
ligations that do not appear on the 
balance sheet. Nevertheless, it seems 
fairly clear that, if we leave out ac- 
crued taxes offset by short-term U. S. 
Government obligations owned, the 
rise in the debt of nonfinancial corpo- 
rations during the last fifteen years 
has not been as great proportionately 
as the growth in either corporate 
profits or the general economy during 
the same period. It is true that this is 
partly because the debt rose relatively 
little during the war years, but even 
if we deal only with the present decade 
we find little evidence of any markedly 
disproportionate growth in corporate 
debt. 


When we turn to unincorporated 
enterprises, we find that their debt 
has been increasing at a somewhat 
faster rate than corporate debt, not 
only over the span of the last fifteen 
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years but also during the present dec- 
ade. This suggests that there may be 
a greater segment of borrowers of mar- 
ginal strength among unincorporated 
businesses than among corporations. 


While state and local governmental 
debt has increased substantially since 
the war and particularly during the 
last three years, it is nevertheless con- 
siderably smaller now in relation to 
gross national product than it was in 
1940 and 1941. Such debt does not 
seem likely to be a primary or initi- 
ating cause of trouble in the economy. 
The problems of state and local gov- 
ernments relate more to raising new 
money for such things as schools and 
roads than to paying the obligations 
they have already incurred. 


Rise in Consumer and Residential 
Mortgage Debt Disproportionate 


I now come to a class of debt which 
is of great importance, from the stand- 
point both of bank portfolios and the 
general economy, and that is the debt 
of individuals, consisting primarily of 
consumer debt and residential mort- 
gages. And here we find a class of debt 
that has been rising not only more 
rapidly than the general economy but 
also more rapidly than the specific eco- 
nomic factors which generate most of 
the debt, namely, 


(1) consumer purchases of auto- 
mobiles, household appliances 
and equipment, and other du- 
rable goods, and 


(2) residential construction. 
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We are frequently assured by apolo- 
gists for the debt that while it cannot 
go on rising at recent rates its present 
level is not too “high’”’ in relation to 
some standard or other and therefore 
is no cause for worry. Frequently such 
contentions are based on the assumed 
continued high level of income or on 
the greater margin of income which is 
available now for so-called ‘“‘discre- 
tionary” spending. 


Such thinking misses a very im- 
portant point. Income should not be 
thought of as something that comes 
into being without regard to what is 
happening in the area of debt creation 
and payment. If one grants that the 
debt cannot continue rising at recent 
rates, he should ask himself what ef- 
fect the slackening will have on the 
amount of income that is being gene- 
rated. 


instalment Purchases Boost Income 


Things which are sold to consumers 
on an instalment-payment 
basis, whether they be automobiles or 
houses or household equipment or 
other goods, pump money into the in- 
come stream a long while in advance 
of taking an equal amount of money 
out of it. The money injected into the 
income stream consists largely of 
wages and salaries paid to the persons 
who make, transport and sell the 
things destined for consumer instal- 
ment-purchase, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, it consists of dividends and in- 
terest paid from the business earnings 
generated by these processes. The 
money taken out of the income stream 
consists of down-payments and instal- 
ment-payments by the ultimate pur- 
chasers. 

To illustrate, take what happens in 
connection with an automobile. The 
workmen who make the automobile 
and the materials entering into its 
manufacture will have received their 
wages probably before the automobile 
even reaches the ultimate buyer and 
in any event long before he has finished 
paying for it. The same will largely be 
true of salaries of supervisory and ex- 
ecutive personnel. Also investors in 
the concerns involved will usually have 
received their reward in the form of 
dividends and interest well before the 
ultimate buyer has finished his pay- 
ments. 

In the economy as a whole at any 
given time the making, transporting 
and marketing of a multitude of new 
things destined for consumer instal- 
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Lets get acquainted 


We'll be pleased to discuss your banking 
needs—and help you come up with the right answers— 
whenever you have business in Utah or the 
Intermountain West. Our modern banking facilities and 


competent staff are always at your service. 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 
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ment-purchase will be tending to en- 
large the income stream and the in- 
stalment-paying for a multitude of 
things previously sold will be tending 
_to reduce it. The net effect will de- 
pend on which element is dominant, 
and this is likely to be reflected in 
increases or decreases in the total 
amount of debt outstanding. 


Effect Diminishes with Repayment 


Any increase in either the dollar 
volume of instalment-debt financing 
or the period of time over which in- 
stalments are to be paid provides a 
stimulus to the economy by widening 
the gap between money income created 
and money income used up, but it 
can be demonstrated mathematically 
that, in the absence of new changes, 
the effect of such a “‘shot in the arm” 
lasts no longer than the term of the 
new debt brought into existence at the 
time of the change and is of diminish- 
ing importance before the end of that 
period. 


To illustrate, assume that for some 
years a particular type of personal 
debt has been coming into existence 
at the rate of $100 million a month at 
the beginning of each month and has 
uniformly been payable over 20 
months. This would mean that a to- 
tal of $100 million would be paid each 
month and the total debt outstanding 
at the end of any month would be 
$950 million. This would represent the 
unpaid residue of debt created over 
20 months, consisting of $95 million 
for the most recent month, $90 mil- 
lion for the month before that, and so 
on. Now assume that at the beginning 
of a particular month new debt starts 
coming into existence at the rate of 
$120 million a month and the period 
over which the new debt is required 
to be paid is lengthened to 30 months. 
The changed rates of debt creation 
and debt payment would cause the 
outstanding debt to rise gradually 
from $950 million to $1740 million at 
the end of 30 months, at which point 
it would become stationary. Debt pay- 
ment and debt creation would then be 
in balance, and, in the absence of new 
changes, the transitional stimulus to 
the economy would be at an end. If 
new changes should occur but should 
be in the direction of a reduced vol- 
ume of borrowing or more rapid rates 
of repayment, then not only would 
the stimulus be gone but instead there 
would be a drag operating against the 
economy. 
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* 
NOW IS A Good TiME FoR Me TS FLOAT 
A LOAN / * 


I am aware that the money injected 
into the income stream by the pro- 
cesses I have been describing is not 
new or additional money unless it is 
borrowed from banks and that it does 
not go out of existence when repaid 
unless it is repaid to banks. This, how- 
ever, is frequently the case. And even 
when the money used consists of non- 
bank funds previously in existence, its 
employment in financing instalment- 
buying transforms it from the status 
of capital in certain hands into income 
flowing into other hands. It becomes 
capital again when repaid to the lend- 
ers and does not automatically re- 
enter the income stream. 


The dollar volume of consumer pur- 
chases of durable goods was only about 
one-fourth larger in 1955 than in 1950, 
but the amount of consumer goods 
instalment debt outstanding at the 
end of 1955 was nearly double the 
amount outstanding at the end of 
1950. Similarly, mortgage debt on non- 
farm 1-to-4 family residences was al- 
most twice as large at the end of 1955 
as at the end of 1950, although the 
dollar volume of residential construc- 
tion was only about 60% greater dur- 
ing the five years ended with 1955 than 
during the five years ended with 1950. 


In the year 1955 alone consumer in- 
stalment debt went up nearly 25% and 


_ mortgage debt on nonfarm 1-to-4 fam- 


‘ily residences rose 17%. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land has computed that, if instalment 
debt and disposable income were each 
to continue increasing at approximate- 
ly the average percentage rate of the 
past four years, instalment debt by 
1965 would be over three times as large 
in relation to disposable income as at 
the end of 1955, and in 1965 would 
require more than one-third of dis- 


posable income for its servicing. 


The recent rates of increase in con- 
sumer and residential debt are ob- 
viously unsustainable; they simply 
cannot continue indefinitely. The 
arithmetic of debt-payment sched- 
ules, if nothing else, will inevitably 
reduce the gap between debt creation 
and debt payment. 


I will venture the opinion that at 
least half of the rise in personal in- 
come in 1955 originated in or was 
supported by unsustainable increases 
in personal debt. 


Income which originates in a growth 
of debt that cannot be kept up is un- 
reliable income. One wishes that as it 
circulates through the economy it 
could be made to bear a label reading 
somewhat as follows: 

This income originated in 

an unsustainable source. 

Don’t count on its being 

repeated. 
Such a label would afford a better 
appreciation of economic realities. For 
example, the automobile worker who 
is receiving large wages in a period in 
which automobile instalment debt is 
climbing rapidly can perhaps under- 
stand that his income may be reduced 
if such debt levels off, but people who 
at second-, third- or fourth-hand re- 
ceive income created by his spending 
are usually not aware of the element 
of undependability in it. If they were 
warned of this undependability, they 
might order their affairs differently. 


Personal Debt an Unstabilizer? 


We talk much about the automatic 
stabilizers that have been built into 
our economy in the last quarter-cen- 
tury and I do not think they should 
be minimized. But I also think that 
before we accept the philosophy that 
we are in a completely new era we 
should take a good, hard look at the 
possibility that personal debt will 
prove to be an automatic wnstabilizer. 


If trouble does develop in the area 
of personal debt, I think the reper- 
cussions will be felt not so much in the 
form of defaults on personal debt as 
in a reduced volume of consumer pur- 
chases, particularly of durable goods. 
Most people, I believe, will keep up 
their debt payments even in a period 
of declining income. Both by inclina- 
tion and to keep their records clear, 
they will reduce their purchases of 
new goods before they default on their 
outstanding obligations. They can do 
this all the more readily because a 
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high but reducible standard of living 
and a large stock of durable goods al- 
ready on hand make more wants post- 
ponable than ever before. 


If trouble originating in the area of 
personal debt causes a reduced volume 
of consumer purchases, the effects will 
be felt most severely by business con- 
cerns of marginal strength, particu- 
larly in the durable goods field. All of 
which reemphasizes the importance of 
not relaxing standards in making loans 
to business enterprises. 


I do not intend to imply that I ex- 
pect a period of liquidation compar- 
able to the early 1930’s, because the 
contrary is the case. But I do suggest 
that in our lending it would be well 
to take in account the possibility of a 
set-back within the next few years of 
more severity than any readjustment 
that has occurred since the war. One 
does not have to be a bear on the fu- 
ture of this country to believe that 
such a set-back is possible. If it were 
just a matter of material resources 
and human capabilities and desires, 
we could dismiss the possibility of a 
downturn; we have everything of that 
sort that we need to keep our econo- 
my expanding continuously. But we 
must remember that these fundament- 
al factors have almost always been 
favorable to economic expansion, and 
yet we have never been able in the 
past to proceed without interruption. 
To my way of thinking, these inter- 
ruptions have occurred primarily be- 
cause what I call the financial state- 
ment of things has been allowed to get 
out of kilter with the physical and hu- 
man potentialities of the economy, re- 
quiring us every now and then, as 
Will Rogers said, ‘“‘to stop and pay 
up.” 


Public Welfare at Stake 


If we adhere to conservative stand- 
ards of lending and investing we may 
not only serve our own direct interests 
in avoiding trouble in our own port- 
folios but also contribute to the pub- 
lic welfare by mitigating those dis- 
tortions in the financial system which 
produce economic dislocations. By 
throwing our weight against inflation 
now, we may be helping to avoid de- 
flation later on and perhaps still later 
a renewed push toward inflation which 
might originate in governmental de- 
ficits incurred during the deflation. In 
other words, we may be doing our part 
in facilitating orderly and construct- 
ive economic progress. 
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ace calls hold-up specialist 
his best friend... 


There’s a man working in your com- 
munity who knows all the tricks of 
bank embezzlement and robbery—and 
bankers are welcoming him with open 
arms. They’re inviting him to “case the 
joint” from front lobby to vault! 


The reason? They know that a call 
from this man can discourage the visits 
of others whose intentions may be less 
friendly. For this man is on the banker’s 
side. He’s a Bank Protection Specialist 
of American Surety Company. 


Often he immediately spots vulner- 
able points in a bank’s protective set-up 


that can be remedied right then and 
there. Because he’s had _ intensive 
training and special bank experience, 
he can help you make your security 
program much more effective. 


All this is a part of the service that 
American Surety offers banks — and 
with no charge nor obligation. 


Just phone the nearest American 
Surety Agent for this important service. 
If you don’t know his name, write us 
and we’ll supply it promptly. American 
Surety Company, Agency Department, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


When you consider’thé™ services .of specialized 
bank designers in planning new-quafters, you have some 
penetrating questions to ask from the local viewpoint: 


. How will these specialists go about putting their 
“désign., ability to work right here? Will’they“&nalyze our 
bank as a new,;*different;"and Jocal prdject? Will they 
Study.our problems and objectives and evaluate them in 
the light of ou Bank’s past, present, and future? 


We plan your bank as an integral part of your 
community. In addition to your specific operational 
requirements, we survey and analyze neighborhood char- 
acteristics, real estate values, pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic patterns and trends, proposed civic improvement 
projects, and other vital planning factors. Then top 
creative architects and engineers design your bank to 
attract new business ... and handle it profitably. 


We have completed 3,200 financial design projects 
throughout America... all local. Write us for a list of 
BB&EC clients in your area... and ask them. 
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Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Billings, Montana 


We invite you to visit us in 
St. Louis. Take a trip through 
our plant...see how the 
world’s largest organization 
of financial building special- 
ists carries a project through 
from preliminary sketch to 
final completion. 


Send for your complimentary 
copy of this new portfolio, 
“Banker's Guide to Profitable 
New Quarters.’’ 


Riviera Beach Bank, 
Riviera Beach, Florida 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 97Tn & Sipney Streets 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. « CHICAGO, 333 N. Micuiaan ¢ DALLAS, Fipe.ity Union Bupa. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Posr Str. « ATLANTA, Western UNION BLpG. « MIAMI, 5204 W. FLAGLer 


o 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


also creators of America’s outstanding office buildings 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 411 


Bank BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
or AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of ““BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEw QuARTERs.”’ { 
we contemplate: | 
| oO 
MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED j 
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GEARED TO PROGRESS 


A prime ingredient in the lending philosophy of this 
country banker is a fixed idea that borrowers must get ahead. 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


HEN Roz G. Morris stepped 
W into the Vandalia (Mo.) State 
Bank as principal owner 
and president in 1945, the bank had 
deposits totaling $1,600,000 and loans 
amounting to a scant $186,000. A year 
later these figures had climbed, re- 
spectively, to $2,209,000 and $667,000, 
while on April 10, 1956 they stood at 
$3,118,000 and $1,420,000. The capital 
structure, meantime, had risen from 
$81,000 to $269,000. Equipment and 
building have been thoroughly mod- 
ernized at the same time that their 
carrying value has been reduced from 
$8,900.00 to $2.00. 

Exceedingly low earnings had held 
salaries at an abnormally low level, 
and they were promptly doubled. Oth- 
er increases followed, along with 
Christmas bonuses that became pro- 
gressively larger as the bank’s earn- 
ings improved. A pension fund, to 
which the bank was the sole contribu- 
tor, was established, and a sufficient 
lump sum contribution was made to 
its reserves to provide pensions for 
two employees who had grown old in 
the bank’s service under previous ad- 
ministrations. 


A Sure Way to Lose 


A liberalized lending policy ob- 
viously made all this possible. In the 
lack of earnings and the generally 
weakened condition of the bank he 
had taken over, Mr. Morris found 
ample confirmation of his long-held 
conviction that there are more ways 
than one of losing money in a banking 
operation. His predecessors in the 
ownership and management of the 
bank had sought to secure themselves 
against loss by pursuing a course that 
made adequate earnings impossible, 
so they lost by default each year an 
amount of potential income that would 
have made their record look black in- 
deed had the loss appeared as charge- 
offs on loans and investments. The 
loss was nevertheless very real and it 
worked great hardship on the bank’s 


staff, its shareholders, its actual and 
potential borrowers, and the com- 
munity as a whole, including the 
bank’s depositors. 


But it wasn’t a liberalized lending 
policy alone that Aurned the trick. 
Guiding and directing Mr. Morris in 
the implementatiorMof that policy was 
a well developed ability to correctly 
appraise the people who came to him 
for financial assistance and the circum- 
stances in which he found them. His 
philosophy is a simple one: You lend 
people money only if it is clearly evi- 
dent that they’re going to benefit and 
will have the wherewithal to repay 
you according to agreement. But with 
these facts thoroughly established, 
you lend them all the money, within 
the limits established by law and the 
rules of ordinary prudence, that will 
help them in whatever worthwhile en- 
deavor or enterprise they happen to 
be engaged. 


It is equally important, according 
to this philosophy, to withhold credit 
if the record and known circumstances 


































































of the applicant indicate that there is 
reason to doubt his ability to perform. 
To approve a loan in that situation is 
to court trouble for the bank; but, 
worse than that, it is all too likely to 
work great injury to the borrower and 
the community. 


This philosophy holds just as strong- 
ly that to withhold credit that is 
needed for the proper functioning of a 
deserving economic enterprise, 
whether it be in the field of agriculture 
or some other phase of industry, is to 
shut off just that much of the life 
blood of the community; that every 
decision that leads to such action 
deals a body blow to the bank’s rela- 
tions with its public, to say nothing of 
the resulting needless sacrifice of 
earnings. 


Mr. Morris can cite customers who 
are clearly within Vandalia’s trade 
area, but whose banking business has 
been irretrievably lost to neighboring 
cities because they were compelled to 
go elsewhere for credit which they 
needed and to which they were fully 
entitled. The banker who steps into 
the breach in situations of this kind 
wins the lasting loyalty of the cus- 
tomer, and there is very little that 
can or should be done about over- 
coming that advantage. 


Mr. Morris would hold with J. Pier- 
pont Morgan that of all the factors 
that enter into the making of a good 
credit risk, character is the most im- 
portant. The single credit loss of his 
35-year banking career, amounting to 
exactly $319, came about through his 


The three Morrisses: Raymond L., Rual R., and Roz G. 
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GIL-T-EDGE SECURITY... 


1 VY t.aens 


@ All America looks to the farmer. 

Through him the rich resources of our land 
help all of us. 

Just think of how IH power equipment 
helps the farmer become a better business- 
man. Because of it, his fields provide more and 
better crops, more efficiently. His production 
costs come down. His profit goes up. 

When you see IH power equipment like 
these combines, you know that here is a pro- 
gressive farmer. The paper on such Harvester 
machines has a look of solidity in the eyes of 
many banks. 

Like Harvester, you can be proud of the IH 
Dealer in your area: as friend, fellow citizen 
and business leader. He will be glad to explain 
how the use of Harvester farm equipment is 
profitable business for your farmer customers 


—how its financing is good business for your 
bank. 


& 
INTERNATIONAL [AW] HARVESTER 
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reliance upon an erroneous report that 
the borrower was honest and reliable. 
On the other hand, he has relied upon 
the word of countless borrowers, and, 
while he steadfastly refuses to take it 
for granted, he honors integrity wher- 
ever he finds it. That he readily recog- 
nizes this quality is attested by the 
fact that he has never been involved 
in a law suit, has never brought fore- 
closure proceedings, and has never re- 
possessed an item of collateral. 


This is not to say that the Vandalia 
banker hasn’t had occasion now and 
then to suggest chat the sale of some 
item of real or personal property would 
be desirable from the standpoint of all 
concerned, but in each of these situa- 
tions he has adopted the dual role of 
banker and counsellor, and has won 
the lasting gratitude of many a cus- 
tomer for bringing about a distinct 
improvement in his financial condi- 
tion. 


A Professional Relationship 


It is worth noting in this connection 
that Roz Morris takes the view that 
his relationship with his customers is a 
professional one, and that any infor- 
mation that comes to him by reason 
of that relationship is inviolable. In 
his negotiation of transactions be- 
tween and in behalf of customers, he 
makes it a meticulous point to refrain 
from taking anything in the nature of 
a middleman’s profit; a policy that has 
won for his bank an amount of good 





CONVENIENCE WITH SAFETY 
FOR DEPOSITORS 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 


Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD” and fine quality padlock. 


7’ x 11" Bag & Padlock... .. $3.45 per set 
8"’ x 12" Bag & Padiock..... $3.65 per set 
10” x 14” Bag & Padiock..... $4.35 per set 





The BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
Inventors of the original ‘‘Rotary’’ Night Depository 








Mr. Morris is widely known as a top-flight farmer-banker. 


will that far outweighs in value the 
aggregate of any amounts he might 
have been able to pick up in the course 
of these transactions. 


In the absence of some good reason 
for the lack of it, Mr. Morris insists 
that his borrowers make progress; and 
if the record of any individual appli- 
cant or borrower clearly indicates that 
he hasn’t done so, he makes a careful 
analysis of the cause. If it is of a tem- 
porary and non-recurring nature, and 
there is reason to expect improvement, 
there may be some justification for 

| 
FOR GREATER EMPLOYEE | 
EFFICIENCY... SAFETY 


USE 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


Unusually mobile! Extremely secure! Lock- 
ing casters grip floor when ladder is used. 
Rubber-tipped legs unlock when user steps 
off, and it's ready to roll again. 


1-Step—12” H x 14” D........ $19.00 | 
2-Step—20” H x 19” D........ $27.25 | 
3 Step—30” H x 26” D........ $39.00 

4-Step*—36” H x 36%” D..... $56.25 | 


(*handrails included) 


Width of all i 
ladders—17%4”" 











continuing to supply his credit needs. 
But if the situation is such as to pre- 
clude any definite possibility of prog- 
ress, a continuation of the indebted- 
ness can only lead to ultimate trouble. 


Not Confined to Prime Risks 


It will be correctly inferred from the 
foregoing that the Vandalia State 
Bank by no means confines its lending 
activities to choice and prime risks. It 
has its quota of borrowers who are ob- 
liged to secure their loans by chattel 
mortgage on livestock, equipment and 
crops. The condition of these borrow- 
ers is obviously such that the bank 
needs protection against the contin- 
gency of a conflict with other credit- 
ors, but they are a working part of the 
community, and, as such, in the view 
of Mr. Morris, they are entitled to all 
the help the bank can give them. And 
not the least of the help they receive 
comes in the form of counsel. 


For it is a fairly rigorous rule in 
these situations that all receipts of 
money, from whatever source, be ap- 
plied on the borrower’s indebtedness, 
and that every expenditure involving 
a re-extension of credit be first dis- 
cussed with the bank’s management. 
The control and guidance thus af- 
forded the borrower rules out impul- 
sive purchases that may only serve to 
make his situation a difficult one to 
handle. Mr. Morris cited the case of a 
borrower whom he had helped in this 
fashion to the point where he was 
pretty much on his own, but had sud- 


denly created a new problem, alto- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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wonder if you sometimes feel un- 

easy, as I used to, about the 
things that you don’t get done. 
There are so many good prospects, 
good customers and newcomers in 
the business area of my bank that I 
should have called on and didn’t, 
that at the end of each week I felt 
even more frustrated than I had the 
week before. I made up a ‘‘must” 
list of people whom I was going to 
see each week regardless of what hap- 
pened but I must admit that I had so 
many carry-overs from one week’s 
list to the next one that my lists 
grew instead of diminishing. I 
seemed to be running a race like the 
one described in ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” where you had to run real fast 
in order to stand still. 


On looking back now I can see that I was trying to 
keep up with the rapidly growing industry of our city 
without the modern tools that go with modern growth. 


I had gone into banking as a youngster and had 
learned among other things in those early days that 
bankers were trustees of our system of free enterprise. 
It was their duty to keep themselves informed on all 
matters that might relate to their customers’ welfare, 
and to advise with them on these subjects. Of course in 
those days the current of commerce moved less swiftly 
than it does now and bank presidents were able to carry 
out these self-appointed duties without too much dif- 
ficulty. I guess that idea is what started building up 
trouble for me in later years when I began to feel that 
I should be seeing more people than I was able to. 


One day a few years ago a representative of ‘“‘Im- 
pact” called on me. On seeing this excellent four page 
letter-sized publication, I realized what a fine job it 
would do for us in supplying accurate up-to-the minute 
information to our customers, and that it could reach 
many more of them each week than I could possibly 
arrange to call on personally. We made up a carefully 
selected list of the names of three hundred people who 
were most important to our bank and started sending 
them each week a copy of ‘‘Impact,’”’ with our bank im- 
print on page one. After a few months we had to 
increase our list to four hundred and fifty names, where it 
now stands. We have had so many words of appreciation 
from people to whom wesent “‘Impact”’ that we know it is 
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ADVERTISEMENT) 


From One Bank President to Another... 






GIBBS LYONS, President 
First-Stamford National Bank & Trust Co. 


President of the National Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association 


doing a good job. Every so often we 
are able to credit “Impact” with a 
new customer because we try to find 
out how and why new customers 
came to us. By using special copy in 
“Impact” personalized to sell our 
bank’s various services we can get 
definite results. 


I hope that I don’t give the im- 
pression that our bank is a one man 
institution because that is far from 
the truth. We have a staff of exper- 
ienced capable officers, who are just 
as happy as I am to let ‘Impact’ do 
some of their leg work for them. I 
say “‘some’”’ because we still believe 
that a personal appearance once in a- 
while is important, though we leave 
the routine calls to ‘“‘Impact.”’ 


The publishers of “Impact’’ asked me to write an 
advertising message to other bank presidents, just as I 
would say it in person. I’m glad to do it as I don’t have 
as many worries about calls that I should have made 
and couldn’t, and besides I seem to have time now for 
more pressing things. I’m not much at writing adver- 
tisements, but I do hope that some of you bank presi- 
dents and top officers who are not now using “Impact” 
will get a few sample copies and look them over. I would 
ask about the three weeks trial offer the publishers make. 
They have a lot of confidence in their publication for 
they offer to prove its value to a banker right in his own 
town or city at no cost to him. 


GIBBS LYONS, President 
FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., Stamford, Conn. 


PuBLISHER’s Note: We think that Mr. Gibbs Lyons is more 
skilled at writing an advertisement than he realizes, and so we 
are using his advertising copy just as it is with only one addi- 
tion—our address and a coupon for your convenience in letting 
us know that you would like to see ‘‘Impact.’’ 
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BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
149 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a sample copy of IMPACT. 


Bank 
Street 


1 
| Name 
| 


City State 












































































































































































































































































ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 
CHUBB & SON 
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90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 
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gether needlessly, by purchasing a new 
car on which he owed $3,500. 


The management of the bank gets 
a daily reminder of any exposure to 
loss there may be in its loan portfolio 
in the form of a breakdown of its loans 
into a dozen different categories. The 
risk, if any, contained in each of these 
categories is determined as accurately 
as possible by reviewing the loans in 
the various classifications at frequent 
intervals. They are examined both 
with reference to the manner in which 
the borrower is conducting his opera- 
tion, and in the light of economic 
trends as they affect that operation. 

Mr. Morris gives full recognition to 
the concept that the bank’s prosperity 
is directly related to the prosperity 
and well-being of the community from 
which it draws its sustenance, and is a 
firm believer in the proposition that 
the bank should bear its full share’ of 
the cost of every well-considered com- 
munity betterment project. One or- 
ganization to which he is especially 
devoted is the 4-H Club, and the Van- 
dalia State Bank has won special 
recognition for its work in support of 
4-H programs and with agricultural 
youth in general. 


The bank has also given strong sup- 
port to a civic club which doubles as a 
local chamber of commerce. The 
unique thing about this organization of 
business and professional men lies in 
the fact that it has rural ‘‘associate”’ 
members. The club meets weekly, and 
one meeting a month is devoted to the 
special needs and interests of the 
farmers of the area. 


Doesn't Like Federal Handouts 


Once each year this club sponsors an 
award to a farmer of the area who is 
designated as the Master Farmer of 
the year, and the Vandalia State Bank 
supplies a suitable plaque for the oc- 
casion. Outstanding bankers and oth- 
er speakers are brought in from neigh- 
boring cities to participate in pro- 
grams built around these awards, and 
all who attend come away with a 
heightened appreciation of all that is 
good in agricultural practice. Winners 
of the award are given good reason to 
feel that they have been highly hon- 
ored. 

Mr. Morris is a staunch supporter 
of our system of free enterprise, and is 
just as strongly opposed to govern- 
mental participation and interference 
in business. He admits that farming is 
no bed of roses, but feels that any real 





improvement that is going to be 
brought about in individual situations 
is going to be very largely due to the 
effort of the farmer himself. And that, 
he says, is exactly as it should be. He 
doesn’t like Federal handouts of any 
kind, and takes a very dim view of the 
farm price support program as being 
of any value to the corn belt farmer. 
He also has little faith in the effective- 
ness of the soil bank as a means of re- 
stricting production. 


With our capitalistic system steadi- 
ly yielding ground to the encroach- 
ments of governmental bureaucracy, 
Mr. Morris was prompted some five or 
six years ago to take considerable ini- 
tiative in launching a project that 
aroused national and world interest. 
All political, economic, and _ social 
trends had seemed to him and certain 
of his fellow townsmen to be working 
in the general direction of a socialistic 
state. These trends gave rise to con- 
siderable discussion, and the civic club 
previously mentioned made them a 
matter of special concern, with the 
result that an over-all point of view 
began to take form and to gain gene- 
ral acceptance. 


That view held that developments 
in England had in previous years fol- 
lowed very much the same course that 
they were then taking in the United 
States, and that it might be a good 
idea to take a first-hand look at con- 
ditions in that country with a view to 
determining what we might be in for 
here if the then existing trends con- 
tinued. 

Acting on this thought, the club and 
the bank sent Lincoln Kilby, a Van- 
dalia postman, to England, where he 
spent fifty-five days visiting among 
the people, ‘‘asking and answering 
questions.” It will be recalled that the 
progress of his mission was widely re- 
ported in the daily press and news- 
magazines, and that a detailed report 
of the trip was featured in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. What he said was 
generally favorable to the English 
people, but quite the opposite as far as 
their social and governmental sys- 
tems were concerned. 


Socialized medicine was being sub- 
jected to all kinds of abuses. A typical 
comment was that of a barber who 
had had to wait eleven and one-half 
months for a pair of glasses. A man 
with a toothache was told he would 
have to wait four months for attention 
under the governmental setup, but 
that he would be cared for as a private 
patient in a matter of forty-eight 
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Poday’s installations can and should provide for 
tomorrow's growth. Have you considered this fac- 
tor in your modernization plans? Our long expe- 
rience with every phase of bank planning and 
operations assures you that Remington Rand 
recommendations will meet your needs not only 
for today ... but for years to come. 

The key to sound planning is flexibility. Our 
wide range of standard and semi-custom equip- 
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This attractive installation is a blending of efficient 
work stations with friendly customer atmosphere. 


Note the Kardex Customer 
Information File along the wall. 


ment enables us to cope with any combination of 
factors that your individual needs may require. 

Your local Remington Rand representative and 
our Bank Engineering Services are available 
(without any obligation) to assist you or your archi- 
tect in planning your long-range requirements. 

This service is as close as your telephone. Why 
not call today about a preliminary discussion? Or, 
write Room 1683, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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hours. Restrictions on home-building 
were especially rigorous, and the sys- 
tem of controls under which the farm- 
er was obliged to labor would have 
been regarded as fantastically im- 
possible in this country. There were 
many comments on the waste and in- 
efficiency that characterized the ope- 
ration of the country’s nationalized in- 
dustries. 


Felt Around the World 


Needless to say, the citizens of Van- 
dalia, Mo. have been exposed as have 
those of few other communities to the 
long-range implications of the social 
and political issues of our time, and 
it is interesting to contemplate the 
fact that a single effort emanating 
from one small Missouri town could 
generate such force as to make its im- 
pact felt throughout most of the Eng- 
lish speaking world. 


Mr. Morris has associated with him 
in the ownership and management of 
the bank two sons, Rual R. Morris, 
executive vice president, and R. L. 
Morris, vice president and cashier, as 
well as a son-in-law, Ernest D. Wilson, 
assistant vice president. He came to 
Vandalia from St. Louis, where, for 


» 


3% years, he had been vice president 
and executive vice president of the 
United Bank and Trust Company. For 
the previous 18 years he had been 
identified with the Telegraphers Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, his offices 
ranging from that of assistant cashier 
to vice president. During most of this 
period he also served as investment 
counsel for the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, owners of the bank, having 
general charge of the investment of 
the funds of the order as well as those 
of their legal reserve insurance com- 
pany. His first job, 1916-17, was with 
the then Southwest National Bank of 
Commerce (later merged with Com- 
merce Trust Co.), Kansas City, Mo. 


An Aggressively Positive Approach 


The three Morrises have carried 
into the operation of their farm, Green 
Top Acres, the same aggressively posi- 
tive approach that characterizes the 
management of their bank. They are 
constantly scanning the field for new 
and better ways of farming. In his ar- 
ticle, ‘Every Farm Is a Factory,” 
which appeared in BANKERS MONTH- 
LY for December, 1950, Cordell Tin- 
dall, associate editor of The Missouri 
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TRADE MARK 


Jr TUBULAR 
(COIN WRAPPERS 
The ‘POP-OPEN’ WRAPPER 


THEY OUT PERFORM 
ALL COMPETITION 


SAVE 25% OF TIME 


IN MACHINE FILLING 


They save 25% of time in machine filling — the purpose for which they are designed. A 
press of the thumb and finger and they pop open instantly, yet pack flat—1000 of a 
denomination to a box—for saving storage space. Used by thousands of banks every- 
where, they are the perfect tubular coin wrapper, out-performing all competition. In 


six colors for six different coins. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 
° 


The MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count coins 
into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom and 
crimp ends. In five sizes. 


gai 


an: 


COMES WITH 
SET OF 5 SIZES 


c. L. DOWNEY co. 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 





Ruralist, had this to say: 


“I know several other good farmer- 
bankers. A few years ago R. G. Morris 
moved from St. Louis to his newly 
purchased bank at Vandalia, Mo. He 
didn’t move into the biggest house in 
town (he’s building that now), but he 
moved to a farm home south of town. 
And on a level prairie farm he has pro- 
ceeded to set an example of good farm- 
ing that would be difficult to top any- 
where. On land that is said to promise 
more in May and deliver less in Sep- 
tember than any land in the country, 
he is growing corn that averaged more 
than 80 bushels an acre last year. This 
year he had 100 acres of rich legumes 
growing on his farm. He has become 
an ardent advocate of heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizer.” 


“Green Top Acres” has more re- 
cently pioneered another revolution- 
ary farming technique, a production 
line or ‘“‘battery’’ method of hog pro- 
duction. By the use of this method, 
hogs are kept on concrete from the 
time they are farrowed until they are 
marketed. An article describing the 
Morris operation featured the Sep- 
tember, 1955 issue of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING. The installation, as de- 
scribed in this article, consists of a 
nursery section in which the pigs are 
held until they reach a weight of 25 
lbs. They are then transferred to a 
“growing unit,’ where they remain 
until they weigh 50 lbs., after which 
they enter a “finishing unit,” from 
which they are marketed at weights 
of 200 to 225 lbs. 

BANKERS MONTHLY editorials have 
had a few things to say about the im- 
portance of distinguishing between 
conservatism and mere negativism as 
applied to the extension of credit and 
policies in general. One of them went 
on to point out that the thing we still 
needed in large areas of the banking 
business is an intelligently positive 
(not a merely optimistic) attitude— 
one that will prompt those making 
banking decisions to deal objectively 
with their possibilities for both good 
and evil. The Morris banking phil- 
osophy would appear to do a good job 
of meeting those specifications. 


A Pictorial Treatment of 
Soil Conservation 


Young and old alike will derive a 
fuller appreciation of the importance 
of maintaining our land and water 
resources through a perusal of a new 
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“Finance 
SYSTEM 


The new Beneficial Finance office in Garden Grove, Cali- 
fornia, a suburb of Los Angeles, is the thousandth unit in the 
world’s largest system of finance offices—serving the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii. 


Beneficial’s steady growth during the past 42 years demon- 
strates the continuing and increasing need for the kind of 
helpful service these offices provide—friendly, realistic assist- 
ance to families in meeting unexpected demands on their 
budgets. Last year Beneficial Finance System handled more 
than 2,000,000 loan and other financing transactions, 
totalling in excess of $675,000,000. 


..@ BENEFICIAL loan ts for a beneficial purpose. 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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sign 


it represents another field warehouse in the growing 
American Express chain. 

And it also means that a specially trained American 
Express man is giving his courteous, personal attention 
to your customer relations in safeguarding the inven- 
tories which collateralize another bank loan. 


Day by day, week by week, more and more 
bankers are discovering that their com- 
modity loans can be handled more simply 
(reduction of complicated details) and 
more safely (best safety record in the 
industry) by using warehouse receipts of 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 
CORPORATION 


Member of the 106 year old American Express family 
Head Office—65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ANGOLA, IND. © ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE ® BOSTON ® BUFFALO ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND ® DALLAS | 


DENVER ® DES MOINES ® DETROIT © HOUSTON ® KANSAS CITY, MO. ® LOS ANGELES ® MIAMI © MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS © MONTREAL ® NEW ORLEANS ® ORLANDO ® PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN ANTONIO ® SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE ® ST. Louis © sYRACUSE ® TORONTO 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO © WASHINGTON, D. C. © WESLACO, TEXAS 


Write for your copy of “Inventory In Action” — 
a fresh new approach to the story of Field Warehousing. 


booklet entitled ‘‘Through the Cen- 
turies!—The Story of Land—Its Use 
and Misuse,”’ publication of which was 
recently announced by the Soil Con- 
servation Society of America. 


Employing a comic book format, 
the booklet explains in elementary but 
interesting fashion the development 
and use of the world’s soil resources, 
dating back to the dawn of history, 
and beyond. 

Soil Conservation Committees, pub- 
lic utilities, banks, and farm imple- 
ment dealers are typical of the or- 
ganizations and business houses which 
are making quantity purchases of the 
booklet for distribution to the public. 
The Society has set a goal of a million 
copies, to be distributed within a 
period of two years. 

Additional details may be obtained 
by writing The Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America, 1016 Paramount 
Building, Des Moines, Ia. Single copies 
of the booklet may be had at 20c each. 


Should FHA Title |. . . 


(Continued from page 28 
sured or guaranteed loan program is 
insidious. It seems to offer absolute 
safety without exacting any penalty 
for carelessness, incompetence, or poor 
judgment. It appears under such a 
program that a banker can conduct a 
profitable loan business without risk. 
However, this is an illusion, for the 
risk is tremendous. 

“The risk is far greater than a loss 
of a small percentage on the volume 
of loans handled. 

“Tf we continue to use Government- 
insured loan programs to protect our- 
selves against loss on a type of credit 
that we can prudently and safely ex- 
tend without Governmental aid, then 
we are risking our loss of freedom in 
the banking business. 

“We are inviting a further sociali- 
zation of banking.” 

In summary, bankers should be 
grateful for FHA Title I because it 
taught them that they could lend 
money to people on an unsecured basis 
over a period of time, and get it back 
without undue hazard, but the writer 
believes that FHA Title I has ful- 
filled its original purpose of encour- 
aging employment in the depression 
years and no longer needs to be a part 
of our banking picture. Congress could 
well afford to let Title I expire, or to 
extend it, if it does so, for a very 
limited time on its present terms. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngauist Jr. 











The corporate new issue market is winding up one of the busiest five—week 
spans of the year. During this time, bankers have brought out via the competitive 
bidding route no less than 15 new utility bonds adding up to $286.5 million, and 
ll _ railroad equipment trust certificate issues amounting to $50.5 million. 

In the negotiated sector, the highlight was, of course, the quick sell-out of 
the $300 million General Electric debentures, which gave the whole market a lift. 
















Despite the market’s generally improved tone—resulting in part from signs of 
some easing in the credit situation—-institutional buyers remain quite choosey. 

On.the slow side, for example, were the offerings near month’s end of $30 
million Consolidated Edison bonds and $25 million Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 
debentures. Both issues were of the highest grade. 

Faring better were the marketings early this month of $10 million Potomac 
Electric Power firsts and $40 million Commonwealth Edison 33s. The 2A-rated 
Potomac obligations, by the way, were brought out at a 3.57 yield basis; and the 
top-quality Commonwealth Edisons were priced at par. 

A late offering of 2A-rated Indianapolis Power & Light bonds has been priced 
to yield 3.52 per cent. Indications at press time are that the issue may prove to 
be on the sticky side. 


Reflecting the relatively high borrowing costs still prevailing in the market, 
CIT Financial Corp. early this month postponed its scheduled offering of $75 million 
debentures. CIT said it "preferred to wait for more favorable market conditions." 

And next day, New York Central Railroad rejected the high bid for $6.6 million 
of its certificates. That bid would have meant a net interest cost of 4 per cent. 












Most notable feature of the rail equip market in the past couple of months or 
so has been the complete disappearance of the normal spread between short and long 
maturities. 

Southern Pacific’s $9.7 million certificates, for example, were brought out 
early this month to yield 3.45 per cent for all maturities. Last December, in 
contrast, an identical issue was sold on a 3.10 to 3.30 yield basis. 

Similarly, Baltimore & Ohio’s $3.6 million equips were offered this month to 
yield 3.60 per cent for all maturities. Late in March, an earlier B&O issue was 
distributed on a 3.05 to 3.30 yield basis. 


Topping the corporate new issue calendar is, of course, American Tel. & Tel.’s 
huge $250 million non-convertible debenture offering at competitive bidding—now 
scheduled for July 10. 

Among the other competitive deals slated for early distribution are $8 million 
bonds of Public Service of New Hampshire, $7.5 million debentures of Elizabethtown 
Water Consolidated, $20 million bonds of Florida Power and $30 million debentures 
of Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 
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just ahead—barring unforeseen 
SEC—Commerce Department survey 
According to reports submitted 
third quarter outlays total $9 
spent in the like quarter last 


Manufacturing companies 
about 40 per cent greater than 
































than they were a year earlier. 


















Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries 


Primary iron and steel 
Primary nonferrous metals 














Other machinery 
Motor vehicles & equipment 
Transportation equipment 














Other durable goods**..... 
Nondurable goods industries. 
Food and beverages........ 
Textile mill products 
Paper & allied products 




















Petroleum & coal products 
Rubber products........... 
Other nondurable goods***. 
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Other transportation 
Public utilities 
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late April and May 1956. 











and printing and publishing. 
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Electrical machinery & equip 


Stone, clay and glass products 


Chemicals & allied products 


pos O86 + 6 wd @- 6 6 0°” 


**Includes fabricated metal products, lumber products, 
instruments, ordnance and miscellaneous manufacturers. 
***Includes apparel and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products, 


****Tncludes trade, service, 
Source: Securities & Exchange Commission and Department of Commerce. 


That business will continue to seek large amounts of new capital in the ronthks 


developments——-was confirmed this month by the lat 
of intended spending on new plant and equipment. 
by business firms in late April and May, planned 


.2 billion, or 24 per cent more than was actually 


year (see table). 


expect their third quarter capital spending to be 
it was in third quarter of 1955. 


HEHE KHKHEHEREHEKKKKXXXBUSTNESS SPENDING ON NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ©2248 ES SESE RESETS 


(Millions of dollars) 








8,398 7,462 9,141 





*Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures as reported by business in 


finance, construction and communication. 


est 


The railroads schedule the largest relative increase in spending—a whopping 
65 per cent—reflecting the soaring demand for freight cars. 


Public utilities expect their third quarter outlays to be 22 per cent greater 





1955 —_— 1956———_____ 
July- Oct.— Jan.— Apr.- July- 

Sept. Dec. Mar. June* Sept* 

Socks tate Aces 2,899 3,499 2,958 3,979 4,046 
te ck as oe 1,378 1,718 1,462 2,036 2,127 
Serres, Sg olig 214 283 219 328 357 
ee ax at 58 71 69 102 119 
et ee 108 138 104 147 146 
Poe ec, 206 257 227 280 275 
ee hee sinth 295 354 341 498 531 
EY OB at ale a 72 88 77 121 140 
reac st 121 183 132 197 213 

Pen Gidce i ies a 304 344 293 363 346 
Bear ee ase 1,521 1,781 1,496 1,943 1,919 
ee res oJ 171 182 178 204 188 
Pai Dees es 83 115 108 113 95 
a anal ig iy 142 164 155 212 219 
ae 239 317 283 -369 382 
AeA igi 741 836 627 879 884 
SEES PER. oaks 39 45 40 43 AT 
Fee at. fetes 106 122 105 123 104 
ik ee ON agai 248 288 262 292 312 
ppcate dibs cae 215 312 297 368 356 
ae itd se 401 421 396 436 458 
a ee ge 2 7.1,174 1,238 936 1,360 1,431 
Pbk Miia kk tu 2,512 2,640 2,613 2,'706 2,627 


9,230 


furniture and fixtures, 
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FIRST...CHECK FIRST 
New Books, Analyses 









THE RAILROADS OF THE SOUTH 1865- | 
1900. By John F. Stover. 310 pages. | 
The University of North Carolina | 
Press, Chapel Hill. $5.00.—A study 
in finance and control. 











URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING. By J. | 
E. Morton. 187 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. $4.00. 
—Analysis of comparative markets 
and experience. 
















STERLING. By Judd Polk. 286 pages. 
Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16. $3.75.—An analysis 
from an American point of view of 
the meaning of Sterling in world fi- 
nance. 
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FEDERAL ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES EX- 
PLAINED. 288 pages. Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., 4025 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 30.—$3.—A guide to ; 
what is or is not subject to federal » 
estate and gift taxes, and an aid to 
filing returns for these taxes. 


























COMMERCIAL BANK STOCKS. T h e ee 
First Boston Corp., 100 Broadway, 


s zt ee 

New York 5.—Data on 12 New York Wy s } 

City banks, 24 banks in other cities | h h b nik 
and three bank holding companies. ere = € a 


GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF BANK that moves mountains? 


DEPOSITS 1940-55. M. A. Schapiro & 

Co., Ine., 1 Wall St., New York 5.— | 

An analysis of the trend of bank de- | As close to you as a handshake, 

posits for the nation, New York State, | a phone call or a letter! Every month, 

and the 15 banks that comprise the First of Atlanta moves mountains of 

New York City Clearing House As- | information about the South to correspondent 
sociation. banks everywhere. If your customers can 


profit from facts about southern business and 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS. | industry, first check the folks who 
Estabrook & Co., P.O. Box 1, 15 | biaees Ges Gea. 
State St., Boston.—Investment an- | 
alysis. 





















































THE fut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS. Stroud 


& Co., Inc., 123 South Broad St., | 
Philadelphia 9.—First-quarter statis- 
tical comparison of 12 largest Phila- 
delphia banks. 





-MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


As one mountain mover to another...how about 
helping me out on the following problem: 
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1] mee HAR LEQU IN presents... 
IT’S NEW BANK ADVERTISING SERIES 
13 newspaper ads now available 


to you on exclusive basis 


UNIQUE COMBINATION OF HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATION AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


WIGH QUALITY + LOW COST The bank 


Write today for free proofs . 2 
HARLEQUIN ADVERTISING, INCORPORATED that, knows its neighbors 


15219 SUNSET BLYD., PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF. Sees See e2eees nn e sae ene ene enaaae 
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Our bird dogs can give you 
a bird’s eye view of Arizona. 
(Write Research Dept.) 


ONE BANK 
SERVES 
ALL 
ARIZONA 


VALLEY 
NATIONAL 


**Arizona’s Bank”’ 
Resources: $405,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


YOU NEED 
NEW 


SIGNS 


if yours lack dignity 


America's highest value signs . . . 
crafted of hand-tooled cast bronze 
and aluminum . . . are available 
to you at amazingly low prices. 


INVESTIGATE! 
Write TODAY for new Tablet Catalog 


and suggestions . . . without any 
obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


666 W. 4th St., Dept. B 
CINCINNATI 3, O. 


News from Canada 


| Pro & Con 


ARIZONA 


| abated last month. The fuss began 


The controversy in Canadian finan- 
cial circles over the growth of U.S. in- 
vestment in Canada continued un- 


with the recent publication of a gov- 


| ernment report showing that of the 


$12.5 billion of external investment in 


| Canada at the end of 1954, $9.6 bil- 
| lion was held in the U.S. (see table). 

| And of that amount, $5.7 billion was 
| direct investment by U.S.-controlled 


businesses. The government’s figures 


| showed, furthermore, that in 76 per 
| cent of the subsidiaries and branches 
| of U.S. companies in Canada the com- 


mon stock equity was held entirely 


by non-residents. 


Canadians in all walks of life, ‘said 


| Montreal Investment Banker Her- 
| bert B. Norris last month, present a 
| “united front” for greater participa- 
| tion in such companies. Herbert Nor- 
| ris, who is a partner in Collier, Norris 
| & Quinlan, added that if the situation 


were reversed, and U.S. citizens were 


unable to participate in companies 
| like Woolworth’s, Coca-Cola, Stand- 
| ard Brands and others, they would 
| “quite rightly resent’”’ it. 


“Let me state emphatically that 


| Canadians are not harboring any 
| thought of getting something for 
| nothing (but) are merely desirous of 
| having available to them the oppor- 
| tunity of investing in, and thereby 
| sharing in the resources and develop- 
| ment of a very important segment of 
| their nation’s economy, from which 
| they are presently excluded, and are 
| quite prepared to pay full value.’ 


"Too Timid.”” In Toronto, mean- 


while, A. C. Ashforth, president of The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, was laying 
part of the blame for the relatively 
high proportion of external investment 
in Canada on the Canadians them- 
selves. Said he: ‘“‘We are inclined to let 
the other fellow be the entrepreneur 
and, when the returns start coming 
in, to complain that the plums have 
gone elsewhere. (Canadians) are al- 
together too timid” in taking invest- 
ment risks. 


Mr. Ashforth termed economic na- 
tionalism a threat to Canada’s future 
growth. Canada needs foreign invest- 
ment, he said, ‘“‘but foreign capital, 
like human beings, is sensitive. If it 
feels it is not wanted, it will go else- 
where.” Agreed Harvey R. MacMil- 
lan, second vice president of The Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce and former * 
board chairman of MacMillan & 
Bloedel: ‘‘We would be great losers if 
we publicly cry nationalism or threats 
in our relations with the U.S. Why 
should we publish half-baked ideas, 
which upset people but have no con- 
structive value?” 


Whatever the merits on either side 
of the controversy, one fact seemed 
inescapable. As The Bank of Montreal 
Business Review put it: “In the ab- 
sence of funds from abroad, the growth 
of (Canada’s) industrial output and 
employment would have been much 
smaller than has in fact occurred.” 


Mortgage Market 


Just as unlisted stocks are bought 
and sold in Toronto’s financial dis- 
trict, a trade in first mortgages is now 


EXTERNAL INVESTMENT IN CANADA 


($Billions at year-ends) 

U.S. investment: 
Direct....... ‘ 
Government & municipal bonds. 
Other portfolio 
Miscellaneous.......seeeeee. 


WI ask o-shah a vara d doe 2) dw ae 
Total United Kingdom 
Total other countries 


TOTAL EXTERNAL INVEST- 


SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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A. C. ASHFORTH 
Foreign capital is sensitive. 


being developed in Canada, James B. 
Coyne, Governor of the Bank of Ca- 
nada, said last month. 


Discussing the bank’s 1955 annual 
report before the House of Commons 
Committee on Banking and Commerce 
at Ottawa, Mr. Coyne said that while 
as yet there was no organized mort- 
gage market in Canada, the chartered 
banks of Canada and other approved 
lenders under the National Housing 
Act were selling mortgages when they 
could profit on such transactions. 

The buyers were pension funds and 
other organizations interested in long- 
term investments who were: not classi- 
fied as approved lenders under the 
NHA. Such corporations cannot there- 
fore lend direct to builders on resi- 
dential mortgages but can invest in 
real property by buying from the lend- 
ing institutions which are allowed to 
be mortgagors under the act. 


Mr. Coyne indicated that the trade 
in mortgages arose from the terms of 
the NHA limiting the designation ap- 
proved lenders to the chartered banks, 
insurance companies and other such 
corporations. It was just a year ago 
that Parliament enacted legislation 
permitting banks to lend on Govern- 
ment-insured first mortgages. 

During the first three months of this 
year, Mr. Coyne said, the net invest- 
ment of the chartered banks in in- 
sured first mortgages had been $51 
million. This was the amount still 
owing to the banks after their sales of 
mortgages. 

(Contnued on page 54) 
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OWN AGENT! 
cor quatity PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOO" ald 


businessmen at work 












































These men are tending to business. Very much so! 








They are taking a quick ‘refresher course’’ on property protection— 
| learning how insurance has changed, and how to get the most benefit 
| from modern business insurance. 

















You or your businessmen's group can arrange for such an up-to-date 
presentation through the agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company. 
He knows all the policies and how to make them serve your needs best. 











Naturally, he sells quality insurance. Every good businessman knows 

| you get what you pay for—and you get most value when you buy the best. 

| That's especially true of insurance, whether it's on your business, your 
home, your car or anything else you own. 

















| 
| pik iad 
Why not talk to your Home Insurance man soon? You'll find it’s time well spent. 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 








(Sasurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
51 
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SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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The measure of your success with the new 
Post-To-Check System depends greatly 
upon fast, trouble-free microfilming. 


And you can make no wiser choice today than 
the new Recordak Reliant. 


This sensational low-cost microfilmer intro- 
duces many conveniences to smooth your work 
flow and cut your operating expense. For ex- 
ample— 

1. A new high-precision automatic feeder all but 


ends possibility of missed pictures . . . lets even 


inexperienced clerks feed checks and statements 
by the handful. Documents which are fed crook- 
edly are automatically straightened out, and 
photographed without creasing or tearing. 


with Recordak Reliant 


How you can save $1 per account each year with 
Post-To-Check and a Recordak Reliant 





2. Front, eye-level stacking of photographed doc- 
uments ends reaching and stooping. All controls 
are at operator’s fingertips. 

3. Speed . . 


hundred checks, for example, can be fed in one 
minute. 


. more than you'll ever need! Four 


4, Automatic cancelling in the microfilming run 
eliminates a separate operation. 


The Reliant also gives you the lowest per- 
picture cost—lets you photograph at 40-to-1 
reduction—get pictures of 62 checks and 10 
statements for just 1¢. Many additional features 
—each reflecting the know-how acquired by 
Recordak and Kodak in 29 years of microfilm- 
ing research and development. 










@ One posting clerk can easily 
handle 3000-3500 accounts,each 
averaging about 10 items per 
month. 










@ Fewer and less expensive book- 
keeping machines are required. 











@ Far less floor space is needed. 
A room 25 x 40 ft. is adequate 
for 16,000 accounts. 


@ Separate signature-checking 
and check-filing operations are 
eliminated. Both are done at 
time of posting. 
















@ Peak billing periods and costly 
overtime are eliminated. 









booklet gives 
you complete 
facts on Post- 
To-Check System 
and the low-cost | 
Recordak 
Reliant. 
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Bank 


@ Posting errors are reduced as 
much as 80%. 

@ Customer inquiries are re- 
duced about 50% by mailing 
statements monthly instead of 
quarterly.Good will is increased. 
e@ Audit control is sounder. 
And you get a complete audit 
every month. Trial balances are 
eliminated. 

@ Funds cannot be transferred 
from one cycle to another, 
which discourages internal em- 
bezzlement. 


@ Stationery costs are cut sub- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated folder describing Recordak Post-To-Check System 


Name____ 


stantially. Even mailing charges 
are reduced, impossible as it 
sounds, 





@ Film records save up to 99% 
of space formerly re- 

quired for carbon ledg- 
ers and deposit slips. * 


@ Reference is faster—the 
complete monthly record ofeach 
account is filed in one location 
on the film... can’t be altered 
without detection. 


e@ Fraudulent claims are dis- 
proved by your photographi- 
cally accurate film records. 










____ Position 
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While Mr. Coyne did not discuss its 
implications with the committee, it is 
believed in Ottawa that the trade in 
mortgages by involving the law of 
supply and demand in respect to mort- 
‘gage money will operate as a stab- 
ilizing influence on mortgage interest 
rates. 


Credit Policy. Mr. Coyne was close- 
ly questioned by committee members 
as to the effects of the restrictive 
credit policy followed by the Bank of 
Canada during 1955. The bank, hav- 
ing reduced its rediscount interest 










HARD YOU USE IT! 





HERE'S STAPLING EQUIPMENT 
THAT WORKS AND WORKS NO 


MATTER HOW LONG OR HOW 


rate to the chartered banks from 2 per 
cent to 114 per cent in February 1955, 
later raised it by 4 separate stages to 
its present 3 per cent level. 

Two other anti-inflationary steps 
were taken by the Bank of Canada. 
It persuaded the chartered banks of 
Canada to try to achieve by May 31, 
1956, a minimum liquid asset ratio of 
15 per cent. The chartered banks also 
agreed to desist from making long- 
term loans involving more than 
$250,000 per transaction. 

These loans were sought by corpora- 
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ACE 
STAPLE REMOVER 





ACE Staplers work hard, day after day, for 
many years. Machines we made over 25 years 
ago are still in active daily use. What a trib- 
ute that is to the extreme precision and dura- 
bility of these remarkable ACE Fasteners. 
Five attractive models offer a better Stapler 
at the price you wish to pay. The ACE Staple 
Remover and ACE Stronger Staples are fitting 


















































companions to the ACE Machines you o 
buy. Ask your nearest dealer to show 
you the complete ACE line, today! 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY. 
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tions wishing to avoid offering securi- 
ties on the capital market, Mr. Coyne 
said. The effect of the bank loans had 
been to insulate that market from the 
normal play of supply and demand 
reflected by the current interest rate 
on big capital investments. 


Despite the restrictive effect of 
these measures, general loans by the 
chartered banks had increased by $255 
million in the first quarter of 1956 
over the last three months of 1955, he 
said. 


This figure was comparable with an 
increase of $21 million in the first three 
months of 1955 and exceeded the big- 
gest increase seen in that year, a rise 
of $245 million in the July-September 
quarter. 


However, Mr. Coyne qualified this 
apparent indication’ of greater busi- 
ness activity at the start of this year 
by stating that the loans of $255 mil- 
lion were practically all authorized by 
the managements of the chartered 
banks in late 1955. 


The rate of increase in these loans 
was now tapering off, he said. ‘“‘At the 
moment,” he added, ‘‘no one can say 
for sure whether there should or should 
not be a further increase.” 





World Venture 


The Rothschild Banking Houses of 
Paris and London are incorporating in 
Canada a new venture capital com- 
pany to be known as Five Arrows Se- 
curities Co., Ltd.* Associated with the 
Rothschilds in Five Arrows are Pier- 
son & Co., private bankers of Am- 
sterdam; Heldring & Pierson, private 
bankers of The Hague, and Banque 
Lambert of Brussels. Purpose of the 
new company: to promote, finance 
and develop selected growth enter- 
prises throughout the world. 


It would come as no surprise in Ca- 
nadian financial circles should Five 
Arrows enter the natural resources de- 
velopment field in Newfoundland and 
Labrador as one of its first moves into 
Canada. N. M. Rothschild & Sons of 
London already has a stake in that 
area through its interest in British 
Newfoundland Corp. which was 
formed by British and Canadian in- 
terests three years ago. 


At that time, British Newfoundland 
announced a five-year commitment of 


*The name derives from the Rothschild coat-of- 
arms, which contains five arrows symbolizing the 
five original Rothschild banking houses. 
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$1.2 million to explore for ore, power 
and pulp potential in Newfoundland 
and Labrador. One concession was said 
to cover some 1,380 square miles of 
prime pulp timber. Recently, Premier 
Smallwood of Newfoundland listed 
British Newfoundland Corp. as one of 
the companies that had ‘made import- 
ant uranium discoveries in the prov- 
ince. 

Under its charter Five Arrows Se- 
curities is authorized to invest in 
existing and new companies and ef- 
fectuate all financial transactions re- 
sulting therefrom, as well as to pro- 
mote, finance and develop new enter- 
prises in any country in the world. 
Five Arrows, said 47-year-old, Hol- 
land-born President G. Peter Fleck, is 
prepared to invest substantial venture 
capital in any situation that provides 
suitable investment opportunities. 


Capital Boost 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank is of- 
fering its shareholders rights to sub- 
scribe for 500,000 additional shares at 
$32 (Canadian) on the basis of one 
new share for each three shares held. 
The offering is not, however, being ex- 
tended to holders in the U.S., who are 
receiving instead special transferable 
rights. 

It was less than a year and a half 
ago that The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
was formed via a merger of The Do- 
minion Bank and The Bank of Toron- 
to. The current sale of additional stock 
will boost Toronto-Dominion’s capi- 
tal to $20 million, its rest acéount (sur- 
plus) to $44 million. Commented 
President A. C. Ashforth: “The pur- 
pose of the issue is to bring the share- 
holders’ equity more in line with the 
volume of business being transacted 
and the total assets ($1.3 billion) and 
liabilities of the bank.” 


“Ethel and | have nothing in common. 
It's all in preferred.” 
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OPEN THE DOOR 
| TO MORE BUSINESS 











































Use Field Warehousing For 
Loans Against Inventory 















When open lines of credit are not 
sufficient for cash requirements Field 








Warehousing Receipts against in- 








ventory provide the practical means 





of meeting your customers’ needs. 














New York Terminal’s pioneer expe- 





















rience, complete facilities and ware- 
houseman’s know-how combine to 









eliminate all problems of inventory 
control. When you specify New York 
Terminal you know that you will 





receive monthly stock and value 
reports on schedule, backed by a 
record of unquestioned bailment. 













Call or write today and let us show 
you how our complete Field Ware- 
house service relieves your bank of 
expensive time consuming detail. 























NEW YORK TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 So. William Street, New York 4,N.Y. 










WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSE@ 
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OPERATING OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 















Observations on the consumer loan situa- 
tion written for Bankers Security Life 
Insurance Society by Silas W. Pettit 
who is Vice President of the Newark 
Trust Company, Newark, Delaware. 


town, population approxi- 

mately 10,000 people. In such 
a town you get to know all of your 
customers, be they depositors, borrow- 
ers, or both—by sight and in many 
cases by their first names. You meet 
them everywhere you turn. At social 
functions, on the golf course, at 
church, in the barber shop, at carni- 
vals, ete. 

You get to know their families and 
their problems both large and small. 
You are looked up to as an oracle and 
no matter where you meet them your 
advice and sympathy are solicited. 

They are your neighbors! You dare 
not let them down! All this leads up 
to the ‘‘meat’’ of my story. 

One day early last fall one of my 
townspeople, a 1ocal homeowner, 
stopped in to see me about a loan to 
revamp his heating system and add 
on an additional room and bath to 
keep pace with a growing family. Jack 
was one of our mortgagors who had 
recently completed his payments with 
a solid record of being prompt. 

This was a perfect situation—ex- 
cellent collateral—good character 
established income. Naturally we were 
anxious to give him whatever accom- 
modation he desired. 

There was only one fly in the oint- 
ment. 

I knew Jack and his family and I 
knew him to be a hard worker putting 
in all the overtime hours he could get 
in order to obtain the necessary income 
to give his family all of the necessities 
and some of the desirable luxuries. 
He was also putting one boy through 
college and another boy was almost 
ready for college. While he was in ex- 
cellent health and only in his early 
forties, I wondered what would hap- 
pen if he were to die before the loan 
was paid off. 

At first Jack wanted a small mort- 
gage but, after analyzing the situa- 
tion, I showed him where a mortgage 
would be more expensive than a home 
improvement loan protected by credit 
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oO” bank is located in a small 





The house that Jack built 


needs more jack 


SILAS W. PETTIT 


life insurance, considering the amount 
of money involved. 


Jack was very receptive to the idea 
and his loan was duly completed on 
that basis. 


Our consumer credit department 
was established in September of 1945, 
and from the very beginning of the 
operation I felt that it was owed to 
the community to pass along the pro- 
tection of credit life insurance with all 
loans. We have been very active in 
promoting this type of insurance and 
by so doing we feel that we have 
helped our customers and neighbors 
to provide for at ‘least part of the 
hazards of the future. 


When we initiated the credit life 
insurance program we investigated 
insurance companies providing this 
type of coverage and we selected 
Bankers Security Life Insurance So- 
ciety. 

We selected the Bankers Security 
Life Insurance Society because our 
investigation revealed that this com- 
pany was the pioneer of this type of 
insurance and that their management 
was thoroughly experienced in it. 
Therefore, the Bankers Security Life 
Insurance Society was able to extend 
more liberal plans to us than any other 
insurance company. This is particu- 
larly evident in the treatment accord- 


SILAS W. PETTIT 

















ed to a financing institution just start- 
ing a credit life insurance program. 


Furthermore, the Bankers Security 
Life Insurance Society gives us many 
helps in promoting’all of our direct 
loans; and, in particular, we find in 
their monthly Business Builder an 
abundance of promotional ideas. 


I have personal knowledge of seve- 
ral automobile dealers with a con- 
siderable volume of business that ab- 
solutely insist upon credit life insur- 
ance being included on the loans 
granted to their customers to purchase 
the cars. They feel that in view of the 
fact they are on this paper with re- 
course, or repurchase, that they want 
the protection against highway haz- 
ards. 

I cannot help but feel that the ini- 
tiation of the credit life insurance 
program was one of the best moves 
that we have ever made and I am still 
more convinced since I read recently 
the results of a national survey made 
in February ’56 by Alfred Politz Re- 
search for “‘Look’’ magazine. 


Politz interviewers talked with nearly 
five thousand households across the 
country, which is a dependable sample, 
and brought out information that for us 
bankers, spells GOOD NEWS. Here are 
a few excerpts—14,700,000 American 
households are ‘‘seriously considering’’ 
making one or more home improvements 
in the next 12 months—8,750,000 
households plan on buying one or more 
heavy appliances—4,900,000 count on 
buying a new car—4,500,000 look for- 
ward to acquiring a new home. A study 
of financial status shows—28.5% be- 
lieve that they are in a better financial 
position now than a year ago—34.5% 
expect that they will be better off a year 
from now—11.8% think that their finan- 
cial position has deteriorated from a year 
ago and 3.8% think that things for 
them will be worse a year from now. 


It’s human nature, I guess, to want 
to pass along to others our experiences 
that work out well. May I suggest 
that if you don’t have creditor life 
insurance now, that you get in touch 
with Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Society, if only for the peace of mind 
that it will give you and your borrow- 


See next column, please => 
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Top of the Financial . . . 

(Continued from page 11) 
eye-catching 12 per cent; and, to the 
bank’s management, the future looked 
even brighter. 

Already, for example, a substantial 
volume of new business had come to 
the bank as a direct result of Colo- 
rado’s current oil boom. (U.S. Na- 
tional offers complete oil and gas 
financing facilities, calls itself the ‘‘Oil 
Bank of Denver.’’) Now three new 
projects in the Denver area—shale oil 
production, the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Development Program, guided 
missile and electronics manufacturing 
—promised to bring in a new flood of 
people and capital. 

Said U.S. National President Roger 
D. Knight, Jr.: ‘‘I believe that the 
second half of the twentieth century 
belongs not to Canada—as its prime 
minister said—-but to Denver and the 
region over which Denver reigns. If we 
in the bank didn’t believe that whole- 
heartedly, we would never have con- 
sidered the move into the new build- 
ing.”’ 





The house that Jack built 
needs more jack 
(Continued) 
ers. Even if you do have creditor life 
insurance it will be worth your while 
to write for a copy of their monthly 
Business Builder, just to see the ex- 
cellent, completely worked out ideas it 
contains to promote every kind of 
mortgage and consumer loan. It gives 
bankers the advantages of high cali- 
ber advertising ability without the 
attendant cost. . 
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The trend of ’56 seems well de- 
veloped and indicates a good bank 
year. Creditor life insurance is an 
important factor in this situation. 
The fact that you protect your bor- 
rowers with creditor life insurance is 
a business builder in itself, but our 
Business Builder sent each month 
to customer banks really makes things 
hum. It’s filled with promotion ideas 
to build more volume in every depart- 
ment. A copy is yours without obliga- 
tion. 
[~ — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~— ~ 
BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INS. SOCIETY 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Please send us complete information about 
your Protected Loan Plan, plus a copy of 
your current BUSINESS BUILDER. 
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BANK EARNINGS 
Second Best 


For the banking industry 1955 was 
an excellent year—but not quite the 
best. While net operating earnings of 
the nation’s 13,237 insured commer- 
cial banks climbed 13 per cent during 
the year (to $2.4 billion), a sharp de- 
cline in security profits reduced final 
net below the 1954 figure. So reported 
the FDIC last month. 

According to FDIC’s figures, gross 
operating earnings hit a cool $6.4 bil- 
lion, up 10.5 per cent over 1954. In- 
come on loans amounting to $3.7 
billion accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the additional income. Mean- 
while, losses on security transactions 
were mainly responsible for turning 
nonoperating items from a plus $79 
million in 1954* to a minus $468 mil- 
lion last year. 

Final net figured out to approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion—second only to 
1954’s $1.3 billion. The 1955 profits 
represented a return of 7.9 per cent on 
total capital accounts, compared with 
an average of 8.2 per cent in the pre- 
ceding 8 years and 9.5 per cent in ’54. 

Almost half of net profits was dis- 
tributed to stockholders, the highest 
proportion paid out since 1942 and 
appreciably above the 40 per cent dis- 
bursed in 1954. The 10 per cent in- 
crease in dividends in the face of 
smaller net profits reduced net addi- 
tions to capital from this source 25 
per cent below the additions made in 
1954. “However,” noted FDIC, “‘it 
did not prevent a continued but slight 
improvement in the ratio of capital 
to assets.” 


Fashion Change? 

To most analysts bank earnings ap- 
pear headed for a smashing new high 
in 1956. And dividends are expected 
to keep pace with the increased earn- 
ings. Last month The First Boston 
Corp. listed 5 reasons why it considers 
bank stocks attractive right now: 

@ “Yields generally are at higher lev- 
els than they have been for some time; 
also, price-earnings ratios and divi- 
dend pay-out rates are at levels some- 
what lower than have prevailed for the 
past year or more. 

@ ‘“‘Prospects are for a substantial in- 
crease in earnings this year. Even if 
loan demand levels out or turns down- 
ward in the latter part of 1956, a con- 
siderable volume of business is on the 


*The first year since 1946 in which recoveries and 
security profits exceeded losses and charge-offs. 


books at the recently prevailing higher 
rates; this factor should tend to keep 
earnings up for a considerable period. 
@ “In many cases earnings are more 
than sufficient to support further 
modest dividend increases. 


@ ‘‘Many of the country’s leading in- 
dustrial enterprises are projecting 
long-term plans for the expected fu- 
ture expansion of the economy. This 
could mean continued substantial de- 
mand for bank credit accommodation. 
@ “Increased use by some banks of 
electronic equipment is tending to hold 
down certain operating costs, so that 
a larger portion of the gain in gross 
income may be brought down to net 
operating earnings.” 

Despite the generally excellent earn- 
ings and dividend picture, bank stocks 
as a group have been lagging behind 
the general market. Bank stocks (as 
measured by Merrill Lynch’s index) 
have risen less than 2 per cent during 
the last 12 months, while Big Board 
stocks (as measured by SEC’s index) 
have climbed 20 per cent. Commented 
The Value Line Investment Survey last 
month: ‘‘Bank stocks are out of fash- 
ion. But fashions change, in the invest- 
ment world as elsewhere.” 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH’ 





A comprehensive portfolio of arti- 
cles that illustrates how bankers 
may employ this valuable management 
tool. 


The material in this volume is drawn 
from actual studies we have conduct- 
ed for many of the nation’s leading 
financial institutions. 


Among other topics, it covers new 
locations, raising interest rates 
and describes a research study you 
can make yourself. For your free 
copy, merely write to: 
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National Thrift Committee 
Announces New Schedule 


The shift to a Fall observance will facilitate integration with plans of 


schools and industrial and civic organizations. 
winter’s observance by members of the Indianapolis Clearing House As- 


N LINE with the newly announced 
shift in the dates of its annual 
promotional observances (BANK- 

ERS MONTHLY, May) National Thrift 

Committee, Inc., has announced that 

“Save and Be Free” Week will be ob- 

served on October 14-21, 1956, and 

annually thereafter during the third 
calendar week of October. 


This change in pattern stems from 
a survey conducted in the fall of 1955, 
in the course of which it was learned 
that educators felt that a Fall ob- 
servance would lend itself more readi- 
ly to school planning. Under the new 
arrangement, ‘Save and Be Free” 
Week material will be available to 
teachers when they are scheduling 
their yearly programs. 


Industrial organizations will also 
find it more convenient to fit activities 
suggested by the committee into their 
annual schedules, as will those civic 
organizations which wish to incorpo- 
rate the “‘Pay Yourself First--Save”’ 
theme into their weekly or monthly 
programs. Since International Thrift 
Day falls on October 31, and the Com- 
mittee is at present exchanging ideas 
and materials with a number of for- 
eign countries, it is felt that the Octo- 
ber observance will add significance 
to the entire program both here and 
abroad. 


To Be Encouraged At All Levels 


The new slogan, “Save and Be 
Free,” is based on the fact that a se- 
cure financial position is conducive 
to freedom at every level of human 
existence, ranging from that of the 
individual to that of the nation. Edu- 
cational, civic, industrial and govern- 
mental organizations are working 
with the Committee with a view to 
encouraging thrift at each of these 
levels. 


Since the philosophy underlying the 
program and activities of the National 
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sociation suggests a pattern. 


Thrift Committee is based in large 
measure on the teachings of Benjamin 
Franklin, the anniversary of his birth, 
January 17th, will continue to be an 
important day in the Thrift Commit- 
tee’s calendar. Preparation of mate- 
rial for the forthcoming October 14 
21 drive for 1956 and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Day in 1957 is now under way. 


Suggestive of promotional activities 
in which banks may engage at the 
local level is last January’s outstand- 
ing observance of Thrift Week by the 
Indianapolis Clearing House Associa- 
tion, whose membership, comprising 
all the banks of that city, consists of 
American Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Company, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Fidelity Trust Company, The 
Indiana National Bank, The Live 
Stock Exchange Bank, Merchants Na- 







































































Sponsorship of last 





tional Bank & Trust Company, and 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company. 


This observance included a TV pan- 
el discussion of the Committee’s pro- 
gram and activities (see photo), with 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, president of 
Indiana University and National 
Chairman of the Committee partici- 
pating as principal speaker. A Rotary 
Club luncheon program was devoted 
to the theme of thrift, with Dr. Wells 
and representatives of all seven mem- 
ber banks in attendance as guests. The 
featured speaker on this occasion was 
Lewis S. Armstrong, president of St. 
Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind., 
and then vice president (now presi- 
dent) of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Helen White, executive secre- 
tary of the National Thrift Committee 
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A TV panel discussion of thrift was moderated by Gilbert Forbes, Indianapolis news analyst. 
Other participants, |. to r., were Dr. Harry Suavain, professor of finance, Indiana University; Otto 
N. Frenzel, president, Merchants National Bank and Trust Company and Indianapolis Clearing 
House Association; Evans Woollen, Jr., president, American Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Co. and past president, ABA; William P. Flynn, president, Indiana National Bank. 
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SAVE TODAY ? 


+++ for tomorrow's needs 
MATIONAL THRIFT WEEK © JAM, 17-23 













was in Indianapolis for two days to 
address students of the Indianapolis 
high schools. She was introduced by 
representatives of the several banks. 

Member banks contributed to a 
common fund all advertising media 
with the exception of newspaper space 
devoted to their regularly scheduled 
ads. They purchased on a co-operative 
basis a substantial amount of lineage 
in the city’s three newspapers. Using 
the theme, ‘‘Save today for tomorrow’s 
needs,” all of the banks were repre- 
sented on 60 billboard locations, five 
painted board locations, every TV and 
radio station, with consistent pro- 
gramming throughout the week, and 
on every transit vehicle in the Indian- 
apolis public transportation system. 
The lobbies of all main offices and 
branches of the participating banks 
displayed one or more 22” x 28” 
posters, while a smaller version of 
these posters was distributed to the 
industries of Indianapolis through the 
Indianapolis Personnel Directors As- 
sociation and members of the banks’ 
boards. } 













































Each bank was supplied with a post- 
age meter slug which they used on all 
outgoing mail during the week. 
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Each bank was supplied with a postage meter slug. 


The Governor of Indiana and the 
Mayor of Indianapolis were among the 
24 State Governors and the upwards 
of 100 Mayors who issued proclama- 
tions officially designating January 17 
23 as National Thrift; Week and other- 
wise co-operated in Thrift Week ob- 
servances throughout the country. 


The National Thrift Committee, 
Inc., with headquarters at 121 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., is a non- 
profit organization whose purpose it 
is to encourage the adoption by in- 
dividuals and groups of a balanced 
financial program in which wise spend- 
ing is combined with wise saving. An 
important phase of its work consists 
in preparing and supplying thrift 
promotion and money management 
materials to associations, forums, 
schools, labor unions, etc., along with 
banks and savings institutions in gene- 
ral. 


The Committee was recently hon- 
ored by the International Poor Rich- 
ard Club which presented it with an 
award of merit for sponsoring the out- 
standing program presented in con- 
nection with the 250th anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 





THE BEST POSTING 
TRAYS and STANDS 
HAVE ALWAYS COME 
FROM £e Febute 
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| Your bank's name in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
| or aluminum ts a prestige-building ambassador. Nomes 
| of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


| add dignity, too, 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, ond 
display coses at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 





DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


| 570 B’way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 





Automation In Addressing 


Designed primarily for tabulating 
use, continuous form envelopes that 
can be run through any printer, tabu- 
lator or typing device equipped with a 
pin-feed platen have been introduced 
by Curtis 1000 Inc. 


Called Chain-O-Matic, the form 
uses a completely conventional open 
side envelope with the flap opening on 
the long dimension for easy inserting. 
It can be sealed and postage printed 
on postage meter machines. 

Two machines are available to facili- 
tate the removal of the envelopes from 
the carrier sheet. One is a hand- 
operated model that removes approxi- 
mately 3,000 envelopes an hour from 
the carrier sheet and allows the en- 
velopes to stack in tabulating order. 
The flaps are extended to facilitate 
stuffing operations. The other is a 
power model that will fold down the 
flaps of the envelopes as they are 
stripped from the carrier sheet so that 
the envelopes can be used on auto- 
matic inserting machines. For very 


MR. BANKER: 


Wheat do you mani i 


We have complete files to help you secure 
whatever service you want. 
We will gladly help you - 


no charge for this service. 


Coaled 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


Mews of Equipment aud Supplies 





small quantity runs, the envelopes can 
be manually removed from the carrier 
sheet by several simple methods. 


Continuous envelopes are carried in 














































stock in several sizes and are available 
in both first and third class mail styles. 

Write the Chain-O-Matie Division, 
Department D, Curtis 1000 Inc., 150 
Vanderbilt Avenue, West Hartford 
10, Conn., for additional information 
and samples. 


New Diebold Device Makes 
Ambush Holdup Attack 
Obsolete 


To provide bankers with as fool- 
proof a means as possible to defeat the 
ambush holdup attack, Diebold Incor- 
porated, has developed a new device 
called the Anti-Ambush Control. 


Operating electronically, the new 
device gives the banker a way of in- 
stantly and silently sending an alarm 
signal directly to police headquarters, 
without the attacking bandits know- 
ing or suspecting. Seemingly, the 
banker is merely going through the 
operations necessary to open the vault 
door. 















The only details -available indicate 
that it is necessary for the banker to 
operate the anti-ambush control dur- 
ing everyday opening of the bank’s 
vault door, under normal conditions. 
If he is made to open the vault door at 
gunpoint, the control enables him to 
send the alarm signal to police, unde- 
tected by the robbers. 

The entire control is housed in a 
stainless steel cabinet that measures 
8 inches wide, 63% inches high and 314 
inches deep. Surface mounted, it con- 
nects to police alarm system. 

Anti-Ambush Control follows by 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndeon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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less than a year Diebold’s introduction 
of its popular Ultrasonic Alarm for 
bank premises protection. 

For full information write Diebold, 
Incorporated, Bank Division, Canton 
2, Ohio. 


New Scanner Makes Microfilm 
Records Active Work Tools 


Filmsort Division of Dexter Folder 
Company recently introduced a hand 
unit for quick scanning of microfilm 
in aperture cards, in jackets or un- 
mounted that really makes an active 
work tool of any correspondence and 


other documents or records on micro- 


film. 


Called the Filmsort Micro-Midget, 
Model ‘‘MG’’, the small reader can be 
used in any light and makes possible 
the examination of a section or the 
entire surface of a microfilmed docu- 
ment. Aperture cards, jackets or un- 
mounted film are simply slipped into a 
slot under the optical lens. Best re- 
sults are obtained by viewing against 
a light background such as a piece of 
white paper or a light wall. 


Weight of the Micro-Midget is five 
ounces. It measures 23% inches wide, 
1%% inches thick and 5 inches long 
and fits readily into any ordinary 
pocket. Magnification is plus 4, and 
lens diameter is half an inch. 

To scan the entire area of a 16 or 
35 mm frame of film the user merely 
shifts the card, jacket or unmounted 
film strip across the optical lens area. 


For additional informatign address 
the Filmsort Division of Dexter Folder 
Company, Pearl River, N. Y. 


How to Avoid Duplicate 
Invoice Payment 


Use of the Cummins Perforator de- 
scribed in a new illustrated booklet 
titled ‘‘Once Is Enough” appears to be 
a real help in avoiding loss from busi- 
ness fraud. 


Manufactured by the Cummins- 
Chicago Corporation, the perforator 
circumvents the errors and fraudulent 
changes possible with the ordinary 
methods of cancellation by perma- 
nently cancelling at one time and in 
one operation the invoice and all sup- 
porting papers. 

“‘Nobody can erase a hole’, the 
maker says and who is there to deny 
it. 


The perforator can be used for 
dating, numbering and coding docu- 
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What 

can a banker 
XVI T-N A= 
about 


automation? 











These, we think, are some of the facts that a forward- 
looking banker can “pin to” at this time, for his bank’s 
profit and protection: 


« 
e 


©) 
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Automation will not come all at once, on any now 
predictable date. It is a step-by-step process. 


The importance of the document itself, and the meth- 
ods of encoding, are vital considerations. Paper — its 
processing before you receive it—will be a large part 
of the story. Ink may prove to be one of the most 
decisive factors. 


The business relationships you form or strengthen 
should be with companies whose loyalty and friend- 
ship you believe will be most valuable to your bank 
later. Character, experience, technological skill, con- 
fidence in people are among the factors that count. 


The steps you take now should be steps that you will 
not have to retrace in a costly way later. 


lf this raises pres 
questions which : 
you would 

like to discuss 
with us, | 
please write to: & 






. NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN Y(@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 




























Not long ago one of our bank 
customers decided to process its 
accounts by number rather than by 
name, and therefore it became 
necessary tO imprint account 
numbers on all checks. Because of 
the operating economies anticipated, 
the bank was willing to absorb the 
entire cost of supplying all accounts 
with fully imprinted checks. 


Well, ic so happened that this 

articular bank had done a bang-up 
job of selling imprinted checks to 
its Customers Over a —— of years, 
with the result that only five 
thousand out of twenty-five 
thousand accounts were using blank 
checks. We pointed out that to 
provide now at no cost what had 
previously been sold would mean 
a big loss in revenue, plus an extra 
seven thousand dollars for those 
who had not bought. 














It was decided to offer fifty imprinted 
checks free to those who still used 
blank checks, after which they could 
reorder at their cost the same as the 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 





























NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 










Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 














































Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 



























Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 






















Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 

















EXUBERANCE 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


| ments up to 20 at a time at a rate of 


other accounts, and only then to 
supply ordinary “Line Checks’ to 
those who did not respond. Line 
Checks would merely have the name 
over the signature line and the 
account number underneath, and 
would not have the same value nor 
present the same appearance as fully 
ersonalized choc so they could 
e supplied free without affecting 
the larger group that was paying 
for its checks. 


We have not as yet received the 
final figures on this deal, but we 
ee that this particular bank will 

ave made the switch to imprinted 
account numbers at a fraction of 
the cost that otherwise would have 
been imposed. So, while we love the 
exuberance that justifies absorbing 
the cost, we believe it should be 
tempered to the extent of counting 
this cost. The point is that the more 
checks you sell today, the less you 
will have to give away later if you 
make the switch to account 
numbering. 














many thousand per hour with no skill 
required and without skipping or miss- 
ing a paper. 
Cummins-Chicago Corpora- 
tion, 4740 N. Ravenswood Avenue, 


| Chicago 40, IIl., will be happy to send 
| a copy of this interesting booklet upon 





| request. 


It Will Sort Anything 


This new machine called ‘“‘Rapid- 


| Sort,” designed primarily for speeding 


the laborious work of sorting millions 


| of tax forms but adaptable to many 


other uses, is being produced by Uni- 
versal Business Machines, Inc., at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. The unit is capable of 


| handling forms of various weights and 


sizes, such as sales checks, tax bills, 
job tickets, bank checks, and library 
cards. 

The operator works from a key- 
board much like that of a typewriter. 
Noting the top copy on a stack of 
forms, she depresses the appropriate 
keys and sends each piece scuttling 
into its proper alphabetical or numeri- 
cal pocket. The action is so fast that 
the eye follows it only with difficulty. 


The State of Utah, whose tax divi- 





sion purchased and tested a sorter for 
five weeks, reported that the volume 
of work done in that period was equal 
to that previously accomplished by 
manual methods in four to five 
months. 


The machines, costing from $4500 to 
$7900, are being sold, distributed, and 
serviced by the Underwood Corpora- 
tion. 








New Cross Rib Runner Matting 
is Colorful and Inexpensive 


Development of a new inexpensive 
cross rib runner matting was an- 
nounced recently by D. W. Moor 
Company. Known as Shadow Tone, it 
presents an attractive extra-dimen- 
sional effect, with claret red and grass 
green splatter colors on a rich ebony 
background. 

Nylon reinforced for toughness and 
tear-resistance, it comes in small, easy 
to handle rolls. 

Address D. W. Moor Company, 
2123 Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio, 
for free literature and prices. 


Typewriter Type Cleaner 
Marketed By Lansdale Products 


Among the many little items that 
makes the day a bit easier for those 
who have occasion to use a typewriter 
a great deal is this Dee-R-Tee type 
cleaner. 

Convenient and clean, the tool 
comes in two sizes, No. 1 for all type- 
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Sometimes the most important decisions 
are the easiest to make 


If you held a meeting tommorrow, to dis- 
cuss the matter of a new bank vault door 
for a new banking office, chances are it 
would be one of the quickest ever held 
around your conference table. 


For since September, 1954, when Mosler 
introduced an entirely new concept in 
vault door design, you've seen the Mosler 
Century Vault Door become the virtual 
“symbol” of the modern banking office. 


You've seen other leading banks through- 
out the nation choose it almost instinc- 
tively. You've seen how their architects 
have found it completely adaptable to 
individual ideas and any variety of dis- 


tinctive magnificent architrave treatments. 


There is something else, of course, that 
helps make it even easier to decide on 
the Mosler Century Vault Door. 


And that is your familiarity, and that of 
all your officers and directors, with the 
name Mosler and its position in the field 
of protective equipment for over 100 
years. Why not have your secretary write 
or wire, today, for the new catalog which 
shows the new Mosler Century Vault Door 
in full color with a number of most interest- 
ing architrave suggestions? The Mosler 
Safe Company, Dept. BM-67, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


# Mosler Safe “7 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


June 15, 1956 


Only the Mosler Century Vault Door combines 
a look of startling modern magnificence with a 
look of traditional security and strength so 
impressive to customers. 
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writers except Royals and No. 2 
double thickness for Royals. Con- 
structed with a slightly flexible handle 
to which the rubber working head is 
permanently attached, the Dee-R-Tee 
cleans with the aid of tiny rubber 
projections built into its flat sides. The 
‘suction created pulls out all dirt and 
carbon accumulated in one day and 
the rubber holds by absorption these 
particles which otherwise clog up 
the type. 


When not in use, the tool can be 
kept in the neat sleeve box provided 
by the manufacturer with each cleaner. 
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We help you 
FIND 
. customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 






We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 








YOU CAN BANK ON 


to help you win and hold 
checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 
check sets in the field . . 
Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 
















Dee-R-Tee needs no supplies of any 
kind to operate, and never makes it 
necessary to touch any dirty parts. 


For additional detail contact Lans- 


. and still cost less. 


We help you 
SELL them 














with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 














Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 















Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 















More popular with Customers 





400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


















dale Products Corporation, Box 568, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Now You See ’Em, 
Now You Don't 
With This Records Destroyer 


A compact, highly efficient de- 
stroyer that reduces confidential pa- 
pers, obsolete records and blueprints 
to white ash with noiseless, smokeless 
and odorless firing has been marketed 
by The Outdoor Oven Fireplace Com- 
pany. 
























Operating on the Hydroxylation 
principle of low temperature burning, 
the destroyer does not require sup- 
plementary fuel and can be located 
indoors or out. 

The charge chamber dimensions are 
22 inches wide, 34 inches deep and 32 
inches high. Destroyer comes complete 
with locks for charge door and ash 
door for complete security. 

Complete details are available from 
The Outdoor Oven Fireplace Com- 


pany, 850 Windsor Street, Hartford 5, 
Conn. : 









Here’s An Air Conditioner 
That Is Real Cool 


Addition of a 20-ton unit to the 
company’s line of floor type commer- 
cial packaged air conditioning units 
has been announced by American 
Blower Corporation. 

The new size, which is recommended 
for banks and was designed for use 
with fully ducted installations, forms 
a completely self-contained central 
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a simple 


can end your bookkeeping problems, too, 
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The Sensimatic is really a family of 
specialized or general-purpose ma- 
chines, geared to give you the simplest 
yet most comprehensive wrap-up 
possible of every aspect of each bank 
bookkeeping job. 

For the complete picture on how the 
Sensimatic—and Burroughs-perfected 
bank bookkeeping systems—can help 
you solve bank accounting problems 
thriftily, send in coupon on this page. 
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with these bank-proved SENSIMATIC SYSTEMS 


en EE SEG SER Ge EGR ON SE 
Check systems of most value to you; 
send in for complete information 


COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING—Account Balance 
Control Plan furnishes proof of balances before they are 
printed, automatic error detection, proof of accurate correc- 
tions, positive balancing of each posting run. 


SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS — Post-to-Check 
Plan materially reduces the cost of handling checking 
accounts. This plan has saved 35% of the time, 33% of the 
space, 50% of equipment investment, 50% of customer 
inquiries. Month-end peaks are leveled. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTING—Window Posting Plan 
applies to either the Unit or Dual operation; results in faster 
customer service, accurate records with a single handling of 
the media, prompt cash balancing, positive proof of the 
accuracy of every step. 


MORTGAGE LOANS— Morigage Posting Plan provides 
for automatic preparation of payment-due notice and uses 
Burroughs electronically precalculated loan interest tables. 
Complete posting, billing and interest computation in one 
fast operation. 


COMMERCIAL LOANS—Streamlined Control Plan 
affords instant location of loan information, simplifies teller 
operation, speeds accurate balancing, proves accuracy of all 
records, gives positive delinquency control, improves audit 
control. For all types of loans. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS —Coupon-Ledger Plan sched- 
ules coupons and ledger, simultaneously. Provides proof of 
posting for payments and control totals. The customer has 
complete information, including balances before and after 
payment. Cuts costs, increases mail-ins. 


LOAN AND SAVINGS— Pre-Audit Window Posting Plan 
means one-time posting. Speeds accurate customer service, 
eliminates back-office proving and duplicate posting, pro- 
vides complete figures for control and general ledger posting. 


GENERAL BOOKKEEPING— All-Purpose Accounting 
Plan mechanizes accounting in all departments with one 
Sensimatic. Handles commercial bookkeeping, savings 
accounting, loan accounting of all types, general ledger 
posting and the daily statement. 


OTHER ACCOUNTING SOLUTIONS— Whatever 
your accounting problem, there’s sure to be a Sensimatic 
solution. Check here for constructive counsel from a 
Burroughs representative. 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please furnish more information on Burroughs bank book- 
keeping systems for the subjects checked above. 


NAME _ 


BANK ‘i | 


STREET 


Burroughs 
Sensimatic wp 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” are trademarks 


CITY ZONE STATE 


- 
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COUNTER 


FAST — Will count up to 
2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 


ACCURATE — The Abbott 
counting arrangement is 
positive and completely ac- 
curate. 


RUGGED— Abbott counters 
are the sturdiest built. They 
give faithful, trouble-free 
service. 
















































































Our complete line of coin wrap- 
pers, sorters, counters, currency 
trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed 
_by 45 years of service is the 
reason banks count on Abbott. 
Write today for complete catalog. 
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144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 
































station type air conditioner in the 20- 
ton cooling capacity range. The cor- 
poration’s packaged line now includes 
3, 5, 7144, 10, 15 and 20-ton sizes. 
Also announced are new optional 
current and voltage characteristics for 





the complete line. In addition to the 
208-220 v. 3-phase 60-cycle arrange- 
ment which is still available for all 
units, 440 v 3-phase 60-cycle is now 
optional for all sizes, and 230 v single- 
phase 60-cycle can be specified for 
3-ton and 5-ton units. The current 
and voltage flexibility provided by the 
new options enables the architect, 
engineer or contractor to specify the 
most suitable arrangement for a given 
installation. This, in turn, simplifies 
installation and cuts initial costs. 


The same features which contribute 
to exceptional cooling efficiency and 
unusually quiet operation in the 
smaller sizes are also included in the 
new 20-ton unit. Accessibility of 
working parts for maintenance and 
service is also a design feature of the 
new size. 


Address American Blower Corpora- 


tion, Detroit 32, Mich., for further 
information. 


A. B. Dick Company Offers 
Mimeographing Handbook 


Modern Mimeographing Handbook 
is the name of a new booklet offering 
“how-to” advice for the secretary pre- 
paring stencils and tells her how she 
can illustrate communications and re- 
ports easily and attractively. 

Offered by A. B. Dick Company, 
the handbook contains useful informa- 
tion on everything from how to lay 
out a mimeograph department and 
care for the duplicator to selection of 
special stencils to use for specific jobs. 
Detailed instructions are given. 


This excellent booklet may be had 





for a nominal charge by writing A. B. 
Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl. 


La Monte Names Two Directors 
Celebrates 85th Anniversary 
Recently elected 
directors of Geo. 
La Monte & Son, 
Nutley, N. J., 
manufacturers of 
safety paper, are 
George V. La 
Monte, Jr., a vice 
president of the 
company and 
president of its 
Canadian subsidi- 
ary; and Frank 
Church,  treasur- 
er. Other members of the board of 
directors are George V. LaMonte, 
Chairman, M. L. Haggerty, executive 
vice-president, David Nichols, secre- 
tary, John P. Feagley, Everett B. 
Smith, and H. Douglas Davis, presi- 
dent of the Plainfield (N.J.) Trust Co. 
Geo. La Monte & Son, the only 
manufacturer in the country special- 
izing solely in the production of safety 
paper, recently celebrated its 85th 
Anniversary. Its founder, George La 
Monte, invented and pioneered the 
use of safety paper for checks, for 
which he received a patent in 1871. 





George V. LaMonte 


PERSONNEL 


Newly elected to the board of di- 
rectors of The Todd Company are 
ROBERT R. WEBB, A. E. STIMSON and 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, executive vice 
president, secretary and treasurer, and 
general sales manager, respectively, of 
Charles R. Hadley Co., Los Angeles. 
Both firms are subsidiaries of the Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit. 


GILBERT E. JONES has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Electric Accounting Machines Divi- 
sion of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. He will be responsible for 
the sales of all the company’s account- 
ing machines, including the entire line 
of electronic data processing machines 
and computers. Mr. Jones replaces 
ORLAND M. SCOTT who has been nomi- 
nated to be president of the company’s 
planned subsidiary corporation for 
service bureau operations, in which 
capacity he will devote his full time 
to organizing this new corporation. 
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CONGRATULATIONS on Your 15th Anniversary 


May Ist marked the Fifteenth Anniversary of the intro- 
duction of the Series E Savings Bonds. In a deeper 
sense it was your anniversary, because you, in 1941, 
helped to initiate and build a thrift movement new to 
America—The Payroll Savings Plan for the purchase of 
Series E Bonds. 

In the intervening years millions of men and women 
have invested billions of dollars in Series E Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Today, forty million Americans hold Series E and 
Series H Bonds (the H Bond was introduced in 1952) 
with a cash value of more than $40 billion—a reservoir 
of future purchasing power. In addition, Savings Bonds 
have paid for college educations, new homes, retire- 
ments and other family needs. 


To the executives of more than 40,000 companies that 
have the Payroll Savings Plan . . . the 8,000,000 em- 
ployed men and women who invest $160 million per 
month in Series E Bonds . . . the publishers of 500 busi- 
ness papers and the managements of radio, television 
and other media who give freely of their space . . . the 
Advertising Council . . . the advertising agencies who 
contribute their skills . . . to all of you who have had a 
part in the success of the Payroll Savings Plan, the 
United States Treasury offers its heartfelt thanks. 


Reectiannflisy, 


Se ccrelury ol le Peusury 
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Safe Deposit Association 
Elects New Officers 


Norel T. McLaughlin, manager of 
the safe deposit department of the 
American Fletcher National Bank and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was elected president of The American 
Safe Deposit Association at its annual 
convention recently held in Hartford, 
Conn., succeeding Philip C. Rouleau, 
cashier, Briston (Conn.) Bank and 
Trust Company. Other officers elected 
were: First vice president, Aaron D. 
Felsing, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Manager, The Northern Trust Safe 
Deposit Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
Second vice president, Martin H. Cole, 
manager, safe deposit division, prin- 
cipal office Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Paul P. Price, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasu- 
rer, Mercantile-Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Paul M. Becker, manager of the safe 
deposit department of First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
continue as executive secretary. 


AVON M. ROSE has been elected an 
assistant vice president and H. WAYNE 
SMITH and ALFRED V. HIGGS assistant 
cashiers at Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. These men have served Cen- 
tral National for 39, 22 and 26 years 
respectively. 


Newly elected assistant vice presi- 
dent of the San Diego Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, NELSON S. CHASE, has been 
appointed manager of the bank’s new 
branch at 6th and Laurel which will 
open in the late fall. Also elected as- 
sistant vice presidents were ARTHUR L. 
ANDERSON and JOHN W. ANDERSON. 


Recently appointed vice presidents 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, are HENRY M. 
CURRY, III, ALBERT J. HOOD, CURTIS E. 
JONES and WILLIAM F. REED. All were 
formerly assistant vice presidents. At 
the same time LEON T. MARTIN was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier and will con- 
tinue serving in the operating depart- 
ment of the Principal Office. 





J. R. Dunkerley W. B. French 





C. A. Gunderson 


William Powers 


Four New Posts at A. B. A. 


The Administrative Committee of 
the American Bankers Association at 
the spring meeting of its Executive 
Council, created four new admini- 
strative posts carrying the title of 
senior deputy manager. The four men 
who will occupy them are J. R. DUNK- 
ERLEY, WALTER B. FRENCH, CARROLL A. 
GUNDERSON, and WILLIAM POWERS. 
Collectively they have a record of 73 
years of service with the A. B. A. 

In explanation of this step, Execu- 
tive Manager Merle E. Selecman said 
that its purpose is to ‘‘provide for bet- 
ter distribution of the administrative 
responsibilities of the varied and grow- 
ing activities of the Association.’’ He 
went on to say that it “follows sound, 
organizational planning for multiple 
administrative responsibilities, and is 
in line with the prevailing practice in 
many banks which now have senior 
vice presidents.” 


New addition to the staff of the 
Texas National Bank of Houston is 
JOSEPH NALLE who has been elected 
assistant vice president and petroleum 
engineer for the bank. 
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Staff Changes at First Western 

E. J. WAIT, since 1942 a vice presi- 
dent of .the First National Bank of 
Nevada, in Reno, has joined First 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
San Francisco, as executive vice presi- 
dent. He will be the bank’s senior 
finance officer, in charge of all admini- 
strative operations concerning loans 
and investments. Another change in 
the First Western staff involves the 
transfer of Executive Vice President 
H. 0. JOHNSON from Oakland to San 
Francisco where he will have senior 
administrative duties. 

Recently promoted to vice presi- 
dent were CLARENCE F. EDNER, also 
named head of the investment depart- 
ment at the San Francisco head office; 
and ROBERT W. LEWIS, manager of the 
bank’s Mountain View office. VALDE- 
MAR L. ANSALDI has been named an 
assistant cashier. 


| 
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John E. Hauss 


M. L. Baughman 


JOHN E. HAUSS and MAX L. BAUGH- 
MAN have been elected vice presidents 
of LaSalle National Bank, Chicago. 
Mr. Hauss is in charge of credits and 
operations in the consumer division 
and Mr. Baughman is on the staff of 
the bank’s commercial loan division. 
At the same time WILLIAM B. HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM was elected trust officer and 
assistant secretary and JOHN A. KAPEL 
was advanced to the position of as- 
sistant auditor. 


GEORGE E. BARNES, a partner of 
Wayne Hummer & Co. of Chicago 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Apr. 15), was 
renominated for the office of chairman 
of the board of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. FREDERIC P. BARNES a part- 
ner of H. O. Peet & Co. of Kansas City, 
was nominated for vice chairman, to 
serve one year. 
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D. C. Power Joseph Seitz 


Irving Trust Company, New York, 
has announced the election of DONALD 
C. POWER, president of General Tele- 
phone Corp., to its board of directors. 


JOSEPH SEITZ, president of Colonial 
Stores, Inc., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fulton National Bank of 
Atlanta. 


D. M. Elliman G. A. Murphy 


DONALD M. ELLIMAN, a former vice 
president at The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, N. Y., has been 
appointed a vice president of The Bank 
of New York. 


GEORGE A. MURPHY, a senior vice 
president and senior loaning officer of 
Irving Trust Co., was elected to the 
bank’s board of directors. 


CHARLES S. WERNER has joined 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. as manager 
of the institutional department in the 
firm’s Chicago office. 


The Golden Anniversary of The 
Tupper Lake (New York) National 
Bank will be celebrated on June 18 
with an “open house.”’ At that time a 
leather pocketbook embossed “Fifty 
Years of Progress, The Tupper Lake 
National Bank’’ will be presented to 
both men and women customers. 


RICHARD M. LINK, a vice president 
of Blyth & Co., Inc. (Los Angeles 
office) was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Clary Corp. (electric adding 
machines). 
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TO ELIMINATE 


Waiting in line is not required 


of borrowers who make payments 


e Payments are acknowledged in seconds. The 
amount due, the date due and account identification 


are clearly before the teller on the coupon being 


paid. No other reference is necessary. 


Allison Coupon Books end waiting lines . . . save 


tellers’ time . . . improve customer relations. 


For information which will help you give better 
service at less cost use the coupon below. You 
will receive the informative booklet ‘“The Five 
Functions of the Borrower’s Record”’. 


ALLISON COUPON CoO., INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Please send me your FREE booklet... 
“The Five Functions of the Borrower's Record” 
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The New Look in Bank Interiors: West and East 


Though many hundreds of miles 
separate the two bank interiors shown 
above, the same neat workmanship 
and planning is evident in each. 

On the left is a portion of the main 
floor of the new Security Trust and 
Savings Bank building, Billings, Mont. 


DAVID T. MIRALIA has become asso- 
ciated with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. of New 
York as manager of the firm’s mu- 
nicipal department. 


Two of the four executives recently 
advanced to the position of vice presi- 
dent at Bank of America are ALBERT 
F. CARDANA and JOHN MCCOY, both of 
the corporation and bank relations de- 
partment at the head office in San 
Francisco, with assignments in the 
Midwest. The two others are JOHN 
MASTRO, lending officer at the Bakers- 
field branch, and R. R. LIBBY, formerly 
Fresno district operations officer, and 
now lending officer at the Fresno Main 
Office. MARY MCGOLDRICK has been 


named assistant trust officer at the . 


bank’s San Francisco head office. 


At Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., DONALD J. ROE 
was promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent and RAYMOND LAMON to cashier. 
ROBERT HAZELRIG, WINTON H. MOTT 
and JAMES VANN were elected assistant 
cashiers. An interesting aspect of these 
promotions is the fact that the average 
age of the five is 31. 


70 


The officers section featuring swivel 
and side chairs, walnut desks and 
thick pile carpeting, adjoins the com- 
mercial banking area. 

The new quarters of the Peoples 
Savings Bank, Fairfield, Conn., are 
shown on the right. Six tellers can 


JOSEPH J. SCHULTZ was elected a 
vice president of Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, and WILLIAM F. 
TAYLOR, JR., was named an assistant 
vice president. 


J. J. Schultz W. A. Stoecker 


’ Assistant vice president WALTER A. 
STOECKER of The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York has been 
assigned to represent the bank in the 
southeastern states in association with 
JAMES J. GALLAGHER, vice president. 


Equitable Security Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has announced the 
promotion of MISS MARIAN J. WELCH 
from assistant secretary to assistant 


operate at one time behind the curved 
sloping wood counter. Except for the 
vinyl-tiled work area, the bank is car- 
peted throughout. 

Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America were the design- 
ers. 


vice president. She has been personnel 
officer of the bank and will retain her 
title as assistant secretary. EDWARD S. 
CUNNINGHAM has been elected assist- 
ant secretary and is assigned to the 
Sixth Street Office as an assistant to 
the vice president in charge of that 
branch. 


LEROY W. CAMPBELL moved up from 
vice president to executive vice presi- 
dent of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 
Mr. Campbell continues in charge of 
the bank’s metropolitan division. 


Promotion of NORMAN S. LENZ to the 
rank of assistant cashier at the First 
National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, 
was recently announced. 


WILLIAM J. ANTHONY has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, where he is assigned to the Latin 
American Division of the Internation- 
al Banking Department. The appoint- 
ment of MRS. CHARLOTTE REHG as an 
assistant secretary and MRS. EDITH 
WESTMAN as an assistant manager, 
brings the number of women officers 
at the bank to 24. 
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Chester R. Leaber W. J. Lloyd 


Newly appointed vice president at 
The First National City Bank, New 
York, is CHESTER R. LEABER who is 
associated with the Overseas Division 
at the Bank’s Head Office. Other new 
appointments were those of DANIEL J. 
WALSH as an assistant vice president 
and GEORGE B. HUMPHREY, JR. and 
F. THOMAS WARD, JR. as assistant cash- 
iers. 


WILLIAM J. LLOYD has been named 
vice president in charge of public re- 
lations for the United States National 
Bank, San Diego, Cal. Mr. Lloyd was 
a vice president and manager of the 
bank’s Fullerton, Cal. branch. 


E. F. Segale P. L. Stansbury 


SERO MAFFIA, manager of Bank of 
America’s Eureka, Calif. branch and 
ERNEST F. SEGALE, manager of its 
Hunter Square branch in Stockton, 
have been elected vice president. 


Formerly manager of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank office at 24th Street and 
Thomas Road in Phoenix, PAUL L. 
STANSBURY has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice president on the bank’s 
instalment loan department head- 
quarters staff. Replacing him is J. A. 
GUTHRIE, currently an assistant mana- 
ger in the Casa Grande office. 


FRED W. FAIRMAN, JR., has become 
resident partner in charge of one Chi- 
cago office of Bache & Co., and DAVID 
J. HARRIS has become resident partner 
at the firm’s other Chicago office. Mr. 
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What oka: 


Speed up transit work. The new 1956 

A. B. A. Key Book with Check Routing 
Symbols is now available. It contains 

all annual changes in transit numbers and 
check routing symbols. Make sure your 
organization has enough copies of the latest 
edition for completely efficient operation. 


Order yours today. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
P.O. BOX 7600: CHICAGO 80, ILL. 




















Harris also will be in charge of under- SAMUEL C. DAVIS was elected a vice 
writing activities for both offices. Their president and a director of St. Louis 
admissions follow the acquisition by Union Trust Co. 

Bache of the former Fairman, Harris : 
& Co., Inc. PETER J. CUDDY was named a vice 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Aug. 23-24—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Dec. 10-11—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
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June 13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
June 14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

June 15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

June 17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 

June 18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 

June 18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 

June 21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 21-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

June 22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

July 19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Oct. 12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 28-31—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Nov. 8-10—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 




















Sept. 17-20—NABAC 32nd National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. oo aoe Cr oe 
Sept. 17-21—National Association of Bank Women, Minneapolis Remington Rand, Inc.........2+00+ 43 
Oct. 7-11—Financial Public Relations Assn., 41st Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, $ 

Tex. 


Oct. 8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago Standard Oli Co. of New Jersey... 


Oct. 24-27—National Security Traders Association, Annual Convention, El-Mirador Hotel, 
Palm Springs, Cal. 


Nov. 25-30—Investment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


June 11-23—Graduate School of Banking, as University, New Brunswick, N. J. ae ce : : i 5 : : : s : E : 
July 16-28—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago. 


July 22-Aug. 4—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of , ; 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. , Phoenix..... 


Aug. 5-17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 
Aug. 20-Sept. 1—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. EE OEE ne Ha 8s 00.S Hy8 0S S 
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HEADLINE NEWS in June, 1871 


..- the year La Monte > 
introduced the first practical 


safety paper for checks 


VOL. AX 


85 years ago, when the inventions of Samuel 
Morse were revolutionizing the world’s com- 
munications, another invention sparked a 
tatuc at smaller, quieter revolution in business and fi- 
Unveiling of the § ; 


nance. Since its introduction, the impact of 
Central Park. George La Monte’s tamper-proof check paper 


: has been far-reaching indeed. And _ today 
ee ao a" oan * Monte Safety Paper still stands first in 
aioe a quality, protection and service . . . the first 
dent Grant @ cnaion of choice of the majority of America’s leading 
: “> banks. 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 


A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS ~~ 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SCN, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 





THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK has both a 
Drive-In window for motorists and a Walk- 
Up window for pedestrians. 


interior of this bank’s modern functional 
Drive-In .. . Walk-Up window facilities. 


THE BANK RECENTLY INSTALLED a complete National Unit Plan 


for better control. 


“Our ational Unit Plan Posting Machines 
pay for themselves 


in less than 3 years!” 


‘We wanted to ob- 

tainmaximumspeed, 

efficiency, and audit 

control at a mini- 

mum cost,”’ writes 

Everett W. Struck- 

mann, auditor of this 

modern, progressive 

Missouri bank. ‘“We 

Assistant Vice- replaced our dual 

President Auditor posting system with 

a modern National 

Unit Plan. The results have been 
amazing: 

“Our new Nationals have provided 

our employees with a shorter work 


—Citizens National Bank, Maplewood, Missouri 


week, improving their morale and 
reducing costly overtime. In addition, 
we now have far better control over 
our operations, and errors have been 
practically eliminated. The savings in 
time and personel will pay for the 
cost of our new system in less than 
three years. 

‘“‘We now know that we are using 
themost modernandefficient account- 
ing system available. We can recom- 
mend the National System as a fine 
investment for any bank.’’ 

This bank invested in a National 
System and soon obtained substantial 
savings. National Machines will dothe 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


same for any bank. They soon pay for 
themselves out of the money they save, 
then continue returning the savings 
as extra profit. Why not investigate 
the many benefits a National System 
can provide for your bank? Call your 
nearby National representativetoday, 
and he will gladly show you. His num- 
ber is listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. 
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